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SUMMER, 1999 


INTRODUCTION 

On August 17, 1999, we have celebrated our Golden Anniversary - 
fifty years of love and total devotion. We have reached a point in our lives 
that is conducive to some reflection about the past 

The purpose of this collection of information is to give our chil¬ 
dren, grandchildren and future generations the opportunity to look at past 
history of our families and to give them an idea where they come from. 

Memoirs of this sort can never cover the totality of experiences. 
But since both of our lives were rather unusual (we think), we feel it is 
worthwhile to bring them to light. 

Many of our relatives had been outstanding people in many differ¬ 
ent ways. We are attempting to remember them by writing about their 
lives. Otherwise their existence will be totally lost 

This collection of stories does not cover the present, or only very 
little of it. It is up to our children and grandchildren to look back later on 
and bring the facts and memories of the present up to date 

AFTERGUT FAMILY MEMBERS 
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The family Aftergut came from Galizia, a Polish province occupied 
by Austria up to World War II. My father, Emil, may have told me the 
name of the small town, but this I do not remember. Two different sources 
point to the town of Nowy Sacz. 

I never knew or met any of my Grandparents. 

My Grandfather, Salo Aftergut, had two brothers, Bernard and 
Jacob, and one sister, Hanni. All four left their home town to try to live in 
the big world. Salo went to Lodz, Bernard and Hanni to Berlin, and Jacob 
to Vienna. 

Salo Aftergut married Jenny, born Schiller (her parents original 
name was Szyller).They had eight children: 1) Emil, 2) Max, 3) Alfred, 
4) Wanda, 5) Else, 6) Oskar, 7) Adolf, 8) Greta (see the Family Tree). 

Salo was a traveling salesman selling textiles for one of the major 
textile mills in Lodz. His wife, Jenny, died in 1904 in Berlin, where she 
was being treated for a kidney ailment. In 1999, we visited her grave in the 
Weissensee Cemetery. 

Salo married again - Agatha Badior; this caused unhappiness for 
the children. They tried to leave their home in Lodz as soon as possible. 

Salo died in 1924 in Lodz, and his gravesite exists in the Jewish 
Cemetery. 

Bernard Aftergut, lived in Berlin, married Erna Lowenthal and 
they had three sons, Max, George and Harry. I was told that Bernard was in 
coal business, which eventually failed. This prompted him to leave for 
America, and his family followed around 1910. There will be a separate 
section about George later. Bernard and Erna are buried at the Home of 
Peace Cemetery in East Los Angeles. He died in 1923 and Erna, in 1943. 
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Jacob Aftergut lived in Vienna, and very little is known about 
him. He disappeared during the Holocaust years. 

The only sister of Salo, Bernard and Jacob was Tante Hanni , 
the only great aunt whom I did meet during my childhood in Berlin. She 
seemed old to me, bent over, always carrying a big bag. In it were jars of 
facial cream, which she manufactured and sold door to door. She used to 
bring me sheet music and little treats and call me endearing names. Hanni 
was very religious and planned to go to Palestine to die there, which she 
eventually did. 

Emil Aftergut was the oldest of the 8 children of Salo and Jenny. 
He was born in Lodz, in 1884. 

From early on in his life, Jenny s brother, Adolf Schiller, who was 
childless, was interested in the education and possibly adoption of one of 
his nephews. Adolf paid for Emil s University education, and promised that 
after getting a doctor s degree he would get a good position in Adolf s en¬ 
terprise, which was automated glass and bottle blowing manufacturing. 
This promise was not kept, because, Alfred, my Father s younger brother, 
got the position without the University degree. 

Emil married Sarah Braude from Warsaw in 1919 and they decided 
to live in Berlin, where they stayed until moving to Warsaw in 1934. 

Emil had many interests in music, art and travel. In his younger 
years, before World War I, Europe had open borders for travel, and he was 
able to visit Italy and Switzerland. He was a great conversationalist, a well- 
read gentleman-philosopher. Several times per week, he loved to spend 
time in Warsaw s cafes, meeting with his brothers and sisters. He was flu- 
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ent in Polish, Russian from school, and German from home. His mother, 
Jenny, spoke only German. 


Unfortunately, Emil had no luck with business ventures, a never 
realized a good income. He survived the World War II barely; he became 
paralyzed by strokes and died in Lublin. More about him in Edgar s Life 
section. 


Max Aftergut was born to Salo and Jenny in 1886, in Lodz. He 
married Rosa Ancis; they had two children , Georg and Lola. They lived in 
Berlin. Max became a very outstanding engineer and inventor. When his 
brothers, Alfred and Emil, entered the field of glass manufacturing equip¬ 
ment, Max designed some advanced machinery for them. He died in 1935 
of a kidney disease. In 1999 we visited his gravesite in the Weissensee 
Cemetery. 

Lola Aftergut was a very intelligent girl. She was an excellent stu¬ 
dent, and at the age of 14 she joined a Zionist Youth group and became a 
dedicated Zionist. She decided to go to Palestine to work on a Kibbutz. Un¬ 
fortunately, her father and his brothers held a family conference to talk her 
out of it. She never went. After Max s death, she with her mother and 
brother had to leave Berlin and went to Warsaw. They had been Polish citi¬ 
zens. They all perished in the Warsaw Ghetto. 

Wanda Aftergut, born in 1887, was the oldest of the three sisters, 
daughters of Salo and Jenny. After her mother s death in 1904, Wanda, as 
the oldest sister attempted to manage the household of her father and seven 
siblings. It was very difficult for her. 

She eventually married a physician, Mieczyslaw Silberstein, and 
had two daughters, Zenka and Hanka. Her husband died in 1934, and 
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Wanda and her two daughters were shot by the Gestapo in 1943. More 
about this in Edgar s Life section. 

Alfred Aftergut was born in Lodz , in 1888. Among all his broth¬ 
ers, in some ways, Alfred was the most outstanding. He had not only good 
looks but a great personality that used to impress all who dealt with him. 

At early maturity he became the manager of a successful enterprise 
which his uncle, the Baurat Adolf Schiller had created, (see Wanda After¬ 
good s Memories). After some years in that position , he started his own 
business, (glass manufacturing equipment), together with his brothers, Max 
and Emil. Lor a while they were quite successful. 

Alfred married Gertrude Lriede, who was trained to become an op¬ 
era singer. At one point she auditioned for Nikisch, who was the leading 
conductor of the Berlin Philharmonic. I was very impressed with her sing¬ 
ing voice. 

Alfred and Gertrude had no children. They owned a beautiful flat 
on Pragerstrasse 7, in Berlin. I remember the white Bechstein piano and a 
white polar bear rug in the living room, and also the German shepherd dog, 
Remo. 


In due course of events, Alfred made too many promises to too 
many people and business started declining. In 1937, things got so difficult 
that Alfred was in fear of being arrested for nonpayment of Social Security 
Taxes. He took a train to Warsaw in the middle of the night. With Hitler in 
power, in Germany, his possibilities for business in Berlin disappeared. In 
Warsaw, he kept on making business deals, until the Ghetto closure in 
1940. 
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Alfred died in 1942 of a stroke and was buried in the Warsaw Jew¬ 
ish Cemetery. Had fate brought him to America he would have had a 
chance to fulfill his ambitions. Gertrude perished in Treblinka. 

Else Aftergut, was the second daughter of Salo and Jenny, born in 
Lodz in 1892. Already as a child, her unusual beauty was noticed by every¬ 
one. Like most of her brothers, she was very musical and had a beautiful 
singing voice. I remember her singing Schubert s songs and accompanying 
herself on the piano. There were some occasions when she accompanied 
me while I was playing on my violin. 

At a young age, she married a literary personality, Antoni Panski. 
This did not work out. In the 1930s Else lived in Warsaw by herself. She 
was employed by a bank as a German correspondent and made a very good 
living. 


Just before 1939, she married Dr. Liebeskind, a dentist, originally 
from Vienna. Else had a good chance of surviving the war among the Pol¬ 
ish population since she looked like one of them. But her husband, Dr. Lie¬ 
beskind was afraid to remain in hiding in Warsaw, and insisted on going 
into the Ghetto. They were taken in the first action and killed in Treblinka. 

Oskar Aftergut was born in Lodz in 1895. I was told that he was 
the object of many jokes by his older brothers and sisters. As a very young 
boy he was serious and spent a lot of time studying. As a result of that he 
was quite successful in his profession and his life. He became an attorney, 
well respected and well off in the community of Lodz. More about him, in 
his daughter Wanda s memoirs. 

Oskar married Henryka Blumberg, daughter of a well to do mer¬ 
chant. They had three children: Wanda, Janusz and Wiktor. 
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I first met my cousin Wanda, in 1934, when I was eleven years old, 
shortly after my arrival in Warsaw. At that time she was fourteen years 
old, tall and rather large for her age, with a very mature personality. Both, 
my sister Steffi and I, were very much impressed with her knowledge and 
opinions about everything. We enjoyed her visits tremendously. Unfortu¬ 
nately, since her family, Oskar and Henia, lived in Lodz, we saw her only 
3-4 times between 1934 and 1938 when she left Poland to continue her 
studies in Paris. 

Despite her brilliance, Wanda was a most impractical person, and 
many of her friends took advantage of that. She was the last person pre¬ 
vented from boarding a ship from Dunkerque to England by politely offer¬ 
ing someone else to climb up the ladder ahead of her. She survived depor¬ 
tations of Jews from France with greatest difficulties and many close calls. 

After the war, Wanda was devastated by the loss of her parents and 
grandparents, as well as her two brothers, in the Holocaust. Her parents 
with their two sons had moved from Lodz to Warsaw after the outbreak of 
war. 


After the war, in 1946, she managed to send a paramilitary person to 
take me and three other people out of Poland without the documents, and 
bring us to Paris. This was quite risky. 

At that time (1946), Wanda was studying at the Musee de 
1 Homme. She had no income and was living on air . Some distant rela¬ 
tives helped her to find a small apartment around Place d Italie. She associ¬ 
ated with people, who also escaped from Poland, and who, surprisingly to 
me, were very much to the political left. This got Wanda in trouble with the 
authorities. I know that, shortly after my departure to the US, she had to go 
into hiding. 
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Wanda finally went to Israel, after the State was established. She 
continued her studies and got a position at the Rockefeller Museum of Ar¬ 
cheology in Jerusalem. She died in 1992, in Jerusalem. 

Adolf Aftergut was born in Lodz in 1898. He was very much the 
opposite of Oskar. He did not want to study and created all kinds of prob¬ 
lems for everybody. He grew up to be extremely good looking and tried to 
live by his wits. 

On the day of his marriage to Regina Kozlowski, my father and his 
brother, Alfred, rushed to the train station to take him of the train on which 
he was getting out of town. The marriage took place and three children 
were born. Ruth died in Auschwitz in 1943, Gerd, a very good man and 
war hero of 1948 war of liberation of Israel, and Fred, who lived in Canada 
and died in 1987. Gerd s and Fred s children and grandchildren are listed 
in the Aftergut Family Tree. 

Adolf had problems with different authorities in Poland. He did not 
support his family. He traveled a lot, mostly to Italy, Spain and even 
Tangiers, since passport and visa regulations there were more relaxed, 
Whenever he would arrive in Warsaw, his brother and sisters collected 
money to buy him a train ticket out of town. 

At the same time, he was very talented in music and art. He could 
sit down at the piano and start playing the Moonlight Sonata without 
ever having had piano lessons. He painted some very beautiful watercolors 
which, on occasion, he would sell. 

Adolf died in a hospital, in Warsaw Ghetto, succumbing to an 
acute tuberculosis. 



Greta Aftergood was born in 1899, the youngest of eight children. 
It was said, in the family, that nine births (one was stillborn) were just too 
much for their mother, and that, indirectly caused her early death in 1904. 

Greta had herself converted to Catholicism early in life. She was 
also very beautiful and attracted attention wherever she went. 

Her first marriage was to a Polish journalist, Dudzinski. I do not 
know why this did not last. Her second husband, whom I knew, was a Pol¬ 
ish businessman, Ryszard Wanke. He was a good friend of my father, Emil. 
He used to tell my father that there must have been some mistake at Greta s 
birth, because it was just impossible for her to have been born into a Jewish 
family. 


Greta and Ryszard lived in Warsaw and were very well off. They 
had a nice new Steier automobile and were part of the Cafe Society . 
When my father had to leave Berlin, Ryszard arranged for his position in 
Warsaw. They also helped us financially when we were still in Berlin. 

When the war broke out, Wanke, as a Polish officer joined his 
regiment, at once. He ended up as one of the 10,000 Polish officers exe¬ 
cuted in Katyn by the Russians. 

Other than my father, Emil, who died in 1945, shortly after the end 
of the War, Greta was the only survivor. She lived in Warsaw in very diffi¬ 
cult circumstances with two other lonely widows, one of them Mrs 
Szymanowska, sister of the Polish composer, Karol Szymanowski. 

Greta lived until 1969 in Warsaw when she died. After my arrival 
in the US, we used to send her packages. I received some very moving let¬ 
ters from her. 
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SCHILLER FAMILY MEMBERS 


Pinkus Szyller and Ernestina Szyller, born Frolich, were my Great 
Grandparents. They lived in Zabrze, which is in the part of Poland, named 
Galizia. Their last name was changed to Schiller. They had 4 children: 
Adolf, Jenny, Pauline and Gustel. 

Adolf was born in 1861 in Zabrze. He and his wife Emma perished 
in Theresienstadt concentration camp in 1943. 

Adolf was a businessman and inventor. He became wealthy and 
lived in Berlin in a two story villa on Landsbergerstrasse, in the Wilmers- 
dorf section. He and Emma had no children. He took great interest in his 
sisters (Jenny and Pauline) sons giving them advice and occasionally pay¬ 
ing for their education and travel. 

Adolf s enterprise was located in former East Germany, about 100 
km SoEast of Berlin, in a place called Haidemuhl. In the early 1930s, with 
the Nazi takeover in Germany, the business was taken away from him. It 
did exist, however, until the 1990s, producing glass bottles, and went out of 
business after the reunification of Germany. There is more about Adolf 
Schiller in Wanda Aftergood s memoirs. 

Pauline Schiller married Samuel Avrach. They had 4 sons: Jules, 
Emil, Alex and Joseph. 

Jules Avrach died in Auschwitz in 1942. 
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Emil Avrach was a physician in France. I met him in 1946. He 
married Ruth Ziff and they had one daughter, Yvette, with whom we are in 
touch. He died in 1960 and his wife, Ruth died in 1990. 

Alex Avrach was only 16 years old, when he died in 1918. 

Joseph Avrach succeeded in getting to England, when the World 
War II began. He was a very respected portrait painter. He also became the 
German Voice of the BBC and was on radio regularly. He married an 
English girl, Beryl Sanderson, which gave him the opportunity to remain in 
England. He died in 1981 and Beryl died in 1998. They had two daugh¬ 
ters, Judy and Sandi. 

Gustel Schiller disappeared during the Holocaust - nobody knows 
what happened to her. 

About Jenny Schiller there is more in the Aftergut family section. 
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REMINISCENCES OF 
WANDA AFTERGOOD 
(JERUSALEM, ABOUT 1985) 

REGARDING THE AFTERGUT AND SCHILLER FAMI¬ 
LIES 


To my great sorrow I do not know about our family anything ear¬ 
lier than my grandfather Salo, who, we were told, came from Galicia. No 
idea about the exact place. He lived in Lodz and died when I was four years 
old, it must be in 1924. My only memory of him is of a friendly old man 
sitting on the balcony of his flat (Nowo-Targowa 20 or 22, 3 rd floor), his 
shiny bald crown reflecting the setting sun. I never have seen any other pic¬ 
ture of his than that of an elderly, swarthy man sitting erect, shaved and 
perfectly bald. 

He was buried in the Jewish cemetery where his grave was sur¬ 
rounded by a low fence with a bench opposite the head stone. I do not 
know on what occasion I was taken there but it was certainly several years 
after his death - the bench was visibly used and the horizontal stone strewn 
with dried petals. The inscription was Polish and Hebrew. The astonishing 
(for me) fact discovered the same day, at my only visit in the Jewish com¬ 
munity house, was to find there a room bearing his name - inside there was 
a desk and other office furniture and on the wall behind the desk a big por¬ 
trait of him; the same, only bigger than any we had at home, with his name 
repeated in Polish and Hebrew letters. Somebody was there who visibly 
knew my father. I do not know what they talked about. 

Salo Aftergut had at least two brothers: one, Bernard, lived in Ber¬ 
lin and was the father of uncle George and his two brothers, Max and 
Harry. I suppose, he was a businessman. By the way, his and his wife 
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Erna s grave can be found in the Jewish cemetery in Los Angeles, Home of 
Peace. The other brother s name was Jacob. He was a bachelor and lived in 
Vienna. There was no correspondence with him. However, I remember the 
letter he wrote to my father: he heard that my Daddy was well off, found 
his address and asked for financial aid, not to live on it but in order to write 
a book all ready in his mind. I read this letter (in German) in fraud: in my 
parents absence I several times fumbled in papers on my father s desk, in 
order to find out about real life concealed from us children by an educa¬ 
tion I consider today mistaken. I was ashamed of doing so and expected 
perhaps my father would inform us about this unknown uncle but he did 
not. It was in late 1937 or 1938 because I reflected that this demand of help 
was unfortunately timed since my parents faced in the near future gross ex¬ 
penses for studies abroad of both my elder brother in England and myself 
in France. Jacob disappeared in Vienna during the Holocaust. 

To the best of my knowledge, Salo was a traveling representative 
of one of the big textile producers (Scheibler?) at a time when Lodz was 
among the leading industrial centers in Europe (it was nicknamed Polish 
Manchester) and the place which provided Russia with wool and cotton 
wares. (You might read in this connection the book by SW Reymont The 
Promised Land if it is translated into English. It probably is since Rey¬ 
mont received a Nobel Prize, though for another book). Tchiya, Jerry s 
wife was told by aunt Regina that Salo was fluent in Hebrew and that he 
owned fish ponds on the outskirts of Lodz to add to his income. I never 
heard about it - it is possible. 

He was married to Jenny nee Schiller and had with her eight or 
rather nine children (one baby daughter died). They must have married in 
early 1880s. Jenny died in 1900 or so, of a kidney ailment. She is buried in 
the Jewish cemetery of Berlin (Weissensee). After her death there were ter¬ 
rible problems of housekeeping: Wanda, the eldest of the girls could not 
well cope with the task. Salo remarried Agatha, nee Badior, no children. 
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Jenny's children hated their step-mother, all of them except Wanda, and left 
home as soon as possible. Home was in the street Kamienna in the 
southern part of town and what was to become the Ghetto. This southern 
location explains maybe why all the boys went to the Russian high school 
not in Lodz but in the neighboring township, Zgierz. 

Jenny Schiller came from some town in German Silesia (Bytom? 
Chelmno?). One of her sisters was Mrs Avrach, mother of three sons: 
Julius (Julek), a childhood friend of my father ( he was deported from 
France and perished in the Holocaust); a second, Joseph, was during the 
war a German speaker in the BBC and later stayed in London; the young¬ 
est, Emil lived some time in Lodz and I think started in Warsaw medical 
studies. He was engaged to a girl from Lodz and a future doctor who even¬ 
tually left him for a more brilliant medical student, left for Germany, then 
in a terrible mess and arrived in France. He completed his medical studies 
in Strasbourg in extremely difficult financial conditions, too late to engage 
in the French hospital career where age limits for different degrees are 
mercilessly strict. 

Another sister was Johanna Golomb. I do not know who told me 
that she was a trained beautician. She came to visit my parents home in the 
mid-thirties, a small black-attired lady who lived with us some time (sev¬ 
eral weeks, maybe two months) secluded in a room and unresponsive to 
children s trials to befriend her. Not a question of language since we knew 
German. We were shocked to hear her declaring she was on her way to 
Palestine to die there. So she eventually did. She was, I imagine now, 
shocked to see us so ignorant about Palestine and religion. I infer, she 
needed my father s help to transfer money to Palestine. Jerry says she was 
the mother of Eliahu Golomb, a historic figure in Israel - this should and 
can be checked. 
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Jenny s brother was the Baurat Schiller whose name was never- 
never mentioned in my parents home. He lived in Berlin, wealthy and 
childless. As far as I know he tried to adopt each one of his orphaned neph¬ 
ews; he did not succeed. 

My father s (Oscar) turn was when he was 15, i.e. about 1904, after 
Jenny s death. He was taken out of school (the Russian state high school in 
Zgierz, which gave access to the matriculation exam, thus to the Univer¬ 
sity) and sent to work in the office of Baurat s glass factory (in Haide- 
muhl?). 

He felt very unhappy and lonely there, deprived of family and 
friends, too young to be invited to homes of the local society , no intel¬ 
lectual stimulus, no interest in business. So after a year or less he turned 
back to Lodz, no more school but to prepare the apparently very nasty (for 
a Jew) matriculation exams. In his stead Friedel ( who was a few years 
older) went to work for the Baurat and quite enjoyed it; at his age he soon 
had a busy social life with parties and music evenings. 

My father explained to me why he wished not to talk about his un¬ 
cle. He finished his law studies (in Heidelberg) in summer of 1914; when 
leaving the University after the last formalities, in the streets mobilization 
was proclaimed. He was a Russian subject, an enemy, though having Ger¬ 
man as a mother tongue and should be imprisoned. So he took the train to¬ 
gether with his fellow students who rushed enthusiastically to war with 
nasty jokes and patriotic songs. He went to Berlin to seek help from the 
family there. On the way to the Baurat s place he met the old man who in¬ 
toxicated with nationalistic feelings wanted to take him to the police station 
as an enemy. My father tried to reason with him for a while then escaped 
not without difficulty. Eventually he found a hiding place with his paternal 
uncle Bernard (Uncle George s father). Later, when the German armies ad¬ 
vanced deep into the Russian Poland (1915?) my father and also Friedel re¬ 
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turned to Lodz. There Friedel worked as a clerk at a Mr. Blumberg s firm 
while my father was teaching in the local German Realgymnasium until he 
fell gravely ill with pneumonia, at that time a mostly fatal disease. But the 
Baurat s behavior was unpardonable so it was punished by silence like in a 
well known German poem. 


Where the family comes from? One thing is sure: from Galizia. This 
my father told me without naming the exact place. 

In the late sixties I happened to meet an elderly gentleman, the 
mayor of Kadima, an old big settlement in central Israel. He had relatives 
bearing our name. These people showed by chance before I left. One could 
find in their features a remote family resemblance (nose, chin), only both 
brothers had blue (not watery, but really blue) eyes. Definitely not intellec¬ 
tuals. They knew the family came from the countryside and settled in 
Nowy Sacz, Central Galizia. Of course no one stayed alive after the Holo¬ 
caust. Apparently they did not know much more. 

As to the name, I have a theory - take it or leave it. In some Ger¬ 
man provinces the subtenant is called Aftermieter. Since gut means es¬ 
tate or land property it could well be that Aftergut was a piece of land 
sublet to one of our forefathers. If so, it was a special favor since there were 
few Jews allowed to touch the land. 

The photograph from Jerry s treasure, with the legend grandfa¬ 
ther Aftergut is in my opinion that of our great-grandfather. It is done in 
Krakow, the capital of Galizia. It was taken obviously after the build¬ 
ing of the railroad since the photographer s address is Railroad Street . 
The date can be checked. Why is it not the picture of grandfather Salo? The 
absence of striking baldness proves nothing. But the traditional garb, the 
visible poverty and the provincial look do not fit nor do the pale eyes. 
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Salo and his brothers received certainly the traditional education 
(the heder, maybe more) but they made their ways among the goyim , 
each one in a different German-speaking center; Bernard in Berlin, Jacob 
in Vienna, Salo in Lodz. (Lodz had a numerous German population). Since 
his boss was a goy it is not thinkable that our grandfather looked at the 
age of about 40 the way we see on the photograph. 
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THE BRAUDE FAMILY 


I do not know my Grandfather s Braude first name. I do know 
from my aunt Judyta, that as a young man of 18 he traveled from Warsaw 
to New York trying to find a foothold, like so many others. This must have 
been around the year 1860. 

My Grandfather failed in this attempt. Conditions were so difficult 
that he almost starved to death. His family had to send him the fare for his 
return trip to Warsaw. 

He married Tauba, born Litwin. They established a store, which 
carried silk fabrics, and they were doing well. When I was 3-4 years old, I 
remember that store on Bielanska street, in Warsaw. But this was already 
after my Grandparents death, and I remember my aunt Esta rushing around 
trying to run that business. 

The Braude Grandparents had four daughters. Anna (there is a 
separate section devoted to her story) married Ezer Heller an engineer- 
businessman, and they had two sons. Arik-Leo lives in Stockholm with his 
family. Olek-Alexander died at the age of six of a ruptured appendix, 
which was an unusually cruel event for his mother, an outstanding pediatri¬ 
cian. 


Arik married Maria, born Natanblut, and they had two daughters - 
Ewa and AnnaMay. They live in Stockholm with their families. 

Braudes second oldest daughter was Sarah, (my mother), also 
called Rozia. Her life and her husband Emil s life is described in the sec¬ 
tions dealing with Edgar s Life and Family Aftergut . 
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The third daughter was Esther ( Esta ). She married Lucjan 
Grodzienski and they had one son, Leo ( Lesio ). Lucjan was a banker 
and the couple had money and were able to buy their way out of Poland 
(through the Gestapo). They went to Italy on a dangerous journey. They 
were on a ship from Italy to Palestine,when Italy declared war on the Al¬ 
lies, and they became stranded on the island of Malta. It took some time be¬ 
fore they were able to reach Palestine, but they were saved from the Holo¬ 
caust. 


Lesio married Genia and they had one daughter, Gaby (Bejerano), 
who lives in Tel Aviv with her family. 

The youngest daughter was Judyta, who never married, possibly 
because of an unhappy love affair in her younger years. She was very artis¬ 
tic in book decorating and also in writing. She survived the terrible events 
of the Warsaw Ghetto and hiding outside of Warsaw until the liberation in 
1945. She took care of Emil during his last illness. 

Judyta visited me in Paris, in 1946. While there, she was run over 
by a car, but survived. She returned to Poland after my departure to the US 
and attempted to commit suicide by opening the gas outlet in her place. She 
was rescued and eventually went to Israel to be with her sister, Esta. 

Judyta died in Israel in 1970, and is buried in Tel Aviv. 

All four sisters were very close and helped each other as much as 
they could. Esta paid for my private school and also, every year, for my 
eight weeks summer camp vacations in the Polish mountainside. 
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I felt very close to my Mother s sisters. They helped me so much 
before, during, and after the War. Without Anna Braude-Heller s help I 
would not have survived. 
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DR. ANNA BRAUDE-HELLER 


Dr. Anna Braude-Heller (1888-1943), the oldest of the four 
daughters of a dry goods merchant, was born in Warsaw. From the early 
age she was showing thirst for education and fight against discrimination. 

A good part of her early education took place in the household, while 
medical studies started in Switzerland and ended in Berlin. 

In 1913 she returned to Warsaw, and began her work as a pediatri¬ 
cian, establishing a reputation as a fine physician. At the same time she be¬ 
came active in several local Jewish societies which were relying on chari¬ 
table contributions. Medical conditions were quite backward by Western 
standards and infant mortality was quite high. She made her goal to do 
something about it. She became one of the founders of the Society to Ad¬ 
vance Health of Children in the Jewish Community of Warsaw. 

Since 1914 she was involved in the Children s Hospital named after 
the families of Baumans and Bersons, the benefactors. Funds were also ar¬ 
riving from the US. 

She was married in 1916; this temporarily complicated her medi¬ 
cal employment but she still was able to organize The Society of Friends of 
Children. Unfortunately she suffered two great tragedies in her early per¬ 
sonal life. In 1927, her 6 year old son died of perforated appendix, which 
later on could have been fairly easily cured. Since that time she dressed 
only in black. In 1934, her husband died of a blood clot following a simple 
hernia operation. Afterwards, only work was left for her, in addition to tak¬ 
ing care of her second son. 
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Over the years, she traveled to Austria and France in order to ac¬ 
quaint herself with the newest methods used in caring for sick children. She 
became the chief medical officer in the hospital, which she managed to 
enlarge significantly. 

As a consequence of German occupation, the hospital found itself 
outside the boundaries of the Ghetto and had to be moved to a location in¬ 
side the Ghetto walls. She and the rest of her family resided on the grounds 
of the hospital. There were great conflicts with the German military offi¬ 
cers over insufficient supplies of medication and food. There was a con¬ 
tinuous threat of arrest and worse. There were also conflicts with Janusz 
Korczak who demanded preferential treatment for his children. 

There was another move in 1942 when the Ghetto was reduced 
from the original 400, 000 to less than 60, 000. 

There exists a book Hunger Disease - Studies by the Jewish Phy¬ 
sicians in the Warsaw Ghetto - which contains her contribution describing 
the horrors of that existence. 

In 1943, her friends attempted to facilitate her escape into hiding 
on the Polish side of Warsaw. She absolutely refused and was shot on hos¬ 
pital grounds. She was a person of a very short stature but of a great energy 
and personal courage. After the war, she was awarded posthumously a 
Cross Virtuti Militari, which is a very significant decoration in Poland. 

Her son, Dr. Ari Leo Heller survived and lives in Stockholm since 
1945. He has 2 daughters, grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 
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EDGAR S LIFE 


I, Edgar Aftergood, (formerly Aftergut) was born in Berlin, Ger¬ 
many, on March 12, 1923, to Emil and Sarah (Braude). 

My father, Emil, had a Ph.D. in History of Art from Zurich Uni¬ 
versity, following his beginning studies in Karlsruhe. He had been prom¬ 
ised a position on obtaining a doctorate, this however, did not materialize. 
He was employed at that time by his brother, Alfred, a very imaginative 
businessman. They were involved in manufacturing glass bottles using 
automatic machinery. Although quite successful for a while, their business 
gradually declined and they were in financial difficulty. 

My mother, Sarah, was a chemist with a Ph.D. degree from Zurich 
University (about 1917). After graduation, she had an offer, by her profes¬ 
sor at the Zurich University, of a permanent position with him, as well as 
his backing to get Swiss citizenship. She declined because, at that time, Zu¬ 
rich was too provincial. She and her husband to be preferred to live in a big 
city, Berlin. This happened to be a big mistake in view of the future events. 
Switzerland was to remain the only safe place in Europe. In addition, she 
had no opportunities in Berlin, besides being busy with bringing up my sis¬ 
ter and me. My sister, Stephanie, was born on December 27, 1922. 

Due to the fact that both of my parents were foreign (Polish) citi¬ 
zens, they were not easily employable during these depression years. 

My life as a child in Berlin was quite pleasant. My sister and I 
went to public schools, had fine teachers and nice friends, most of them 
Germans. I started violin lessons at the age of 6. My father was my first 
teacher, but not for very long. Subsequently I went to a Conservatory 
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(Stern s), adjacent to the Philharmonic Auditorium; it was owned by a well 
known Jewish family, the Hollanders. 

My grandparents were religious, but both my father and mother 
were secular and very interested in education. 

At a very young age I was very much aware of the political situa¬ 
tion, since I heard many discussions in my parents and my uncles houses. 
Nobody took Hitler seriously. I remember when Von Papen came to power 
prior to Hitler and everybody was tremendously surprised when Hitler 
started winning majority in elections. I remember the day when he became 
Chancellor. I was quite aware of marches with torches in the streets; I re¬ 
member Hindenburg conceding power to Hitler. 

The atmosphere was changing in school. Boys would corner me, 
insult me and, occasionally, I would get beaten up. My uncle, who had 
other two nephews in the same school, would go to the principal and com¬ 
plain, but the principal, a cultivated, educated German gentleman would 
explain that nothing much could be done about it in the present political 
climate. The kids were joining Hiltler s Youth and were taught to hate 
and beat Jews. The Brown Shirts would drive in trucks and yell hateful in¬ 
sults. They looked like bands of criminals. 

At one point my father simply could not make a living and he 
made a decision to leave Berlin. We had lots of relatives in Poland - my 
Father s sisters, and my Mother s three sisters who were reasonably well 
established. Father left first and got a position in the fur trade in Warsaw. 
Six months later, Mother with my sister and me joined him. I was 11 years 
old at the time. 

It may be of some interest that when we came to the railroad sta¬ 
tion, a few of my school friends came to see me off in their Hitler uniforms 
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and yelled Heil Hitler raising their right arm. This was a natural thing to do, 
saying good bye to their friend. 

In Warsaw my father was already working and we were received 
by our relatives. My Mother s sister, Dr. Anna Braude-Heller, a very im¬ 
portant person in my life, lost her husband shortly after our arrival and it 
was decided that we should share a big flat. She lived with her son, Arik, 
and her younger sister, Judyta, who never married. The apartment was 
quite large, located in the center of the city. 

I went to school, which was rather complicated, since I did not 
know any Polish; this exposed me to the ridicule by my classmates. A very 
fine lady teacher gave me the exam in the classroom in German which 
amused the kids. I learned very fast, became totally fluent in Polish with 
some slight German accent. I have this accent in English as well as in 
French I also went to the Jewish Institute of Music and was making a 
nice progress. 

Life was reasonably pleasant. Every year, in summertime I would 
go to a private summer camp in the Polish mountains. We had a wonderful 
time there, made a lot of good friends, boys and girls. I have a picture of 
one of these groups; as it happens most of these people did not survive the 
Holocaust. 

Hitler started issuing ultimatums to Poland but we still did not 
want to believe that war was arriving. My father would not believe it when 
the first bombs started falling on Warsaw on that fatefull morning on Sep¬ 
tember 1, 1939. This was 7 AM; he did not want to get out of bed, but soon 
enough he went out and was devastated seeing what was happening. That is 
how naive some of us were at that time. 
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The bombardment was very stressful. Our house did not suffer but 
the house across the street was hit and I saw it going up in the air before 
collapsing. This was a 4 story house. Several of my Father s brothers and 
sisters came to our apartment since it was large and still unaffected. The 
bombardment lasted for several weeks; many people died. At one point 
there was a scare that Germans were releasing poisonous gas, which was 
not true. Just hearing about it I got sick. 

Then the Germans entered the city. 

I remember seeing motorcycles, helmets, mobile troops, moving 
in. Shortly after that new ordinances and laws were established, some for 
the Poles but mostly for the Jews. At first only few people were arrested, a 
few would disappear. After a few months they started building walls for the 
establishment of the Ghetto. Situation was becoming very bad. There was 
no question of working and school was forbidden. This included not only 
Jews. 


Before November 1940, we had to leave our apartment and move 
into the Ghetto, while Poles were moving out of that region. It became very 
complicated. Somehow we got an apartment again, this time at the hospital 
since my aunt was the head physician. We shared the apartment with a fam¬ 
ily Gitterman. He was the head of the Joint Distribution Committee for Po¬ 
land. He was shot by the Germans, his son and his wife died later. They 
had a daughter in the US. I always wished to be able to contact her. 

In the Ghetto, at first, we tried to lead a normal life. There was an 
underground education. I was part of that. There were Jewish high school 
teachers, who were also forced to live in the Ghetto and they performed 
these illegal activities. We would meet in different apartments and study 
most of the necessary subjects. This was not free and people had to be very 
motivated to pay for this kind of education. Some of my friends drove rick- 
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shaws in the Ghetto and would be thoroughly worn out and their parents 
did not have money to pay for school. I knew closely two groups of 10 
people each, that attended these courses- of these 20 only 2 survived. 

Obviously, there were speculators and black marketeers around, 
who managed to make money somehow, and to smuggle merchandise in, 
but they also organized some cultural events. I was personally interested in 
one category of these, mainly musical performances. The players were Jew¬ 
ish members of the Warsaw Philharmonic and Opera. Poland was a very 
musical country and the quality was high. An orchestra was organized. The 
musicians were obviously poor, without any financial reserves. The wife of 
a very well known physician, Dr. Bielenki, somehow managed to prepare 
some sandwiches for the musicians so they could eat before the rehearsal 
and before the concert. The concerts were quite interesting and well at¬ 
tended. 


I was fortunate that I was attached to the hospital and had a little 
corner in our apartment where I could practice. I was asked to play with 
that orchestra as a soloist and performed the Beethoven s violin concerto 
on two occasions. I did the best I could. There was no one else who could 
even prepare this; I was young. This event is mentioned in the book about 
the Jewish music in Poland, before and during the war. 

There were quite a few concerts taking place, however this was be¬ 
coming increasingly more difficult. At one point, Germans issued an order 
that only music by Jewish composers could be played in the Ghetto. The 
sheet music was difficult to come by; there is only so much of Mendels¬ 
sohn that you can play. We were allowed to play Saint Saens, who also had 
Jewish roots. There were no more concerts after the deportations started. 

I missed to mention that, from the very beginning of the German 
occupation, we all had to wear arm bands. I recall one incident. My father 
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and I were walking in the late afternoon on a very busy street. A German 
military man walked by, turned around and said that Father did not take his 
hat off, and he hit him very hard and then he hit me with the back of his 
hand. This affected my father terribly - not knowing what will happen 
later, this was totally unexpected 

Germans made a habit of catching Jewish men with arm bands and 
using them in heavy labor groups, like removing furniture from Jewish 
apartments, even before Ghetto was set up. For instance, they came to our 
pre-war apartment and removed whatever was of value, dining room set 
etc. In a way this made it easier to move into the Ghetto - there was less to 
carry. 


Ghetto was becoming more crowded since people were brought in 
from smaller communities, regardless whether there was any room. So, 
many people stayed in the courtyards or in streets. The SS troops made a 
sport of driving into the Ghetto in their fancy convertible automobiles and 
shooting just to create panic. 

Many of the old buildings in the area were connected by passage¬ 
ways, sometimes secret. Buildings were mostly 4-6 stories high, usually 
with a courtyard, around which there were additional apartments. People 
were able to move from one area to another, without ever entering streets. 
It was sort of ironic that quite often, at the end of the passageway, there 
would be a Jewish man collecting toll , to take advantage of the shortcut. 

It is clear to me now, that we were somewhat privileged by being 
connected with the hospital. The rest of the city was tremendously deterio¬ 
rated, with masses of starving children and adults ready to steal anything 
edible to survive 
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Jewish Community Council was trying its best, but the portions of 
food assigned to the Ghetto population were minimal. My friends used to 
try and figure out how long will it take for everybody in the Ghetto to die 
from starvation, even without German intervention. We imagined - only a 
very few years. Many books describe in great detail the conditions that ex¬ 
isted In my aunt s hospital a group of doctors decided to do a scientific 
study of hunger to show the deterioration of the human organism under 
these circumstances. A lot of papers have been written on this subject under 
the direction of Dr. Milejkowski, who eventually also perished. This work 
was preserved and it was published in English, in the US, by Professor 
Winnick from Columbia University. 

Every morning a horse-drawn cart would arrive to hospital grounds 
to pick up the bodies of children that died during the night, or day before. 
This was a most horrible sight. The little bodies were like sticks with dried 
out heads. They were taken to the Jewish Cemetery, which was not part of 
the Ghetto. And this was taking place before the general deportation. 

Deportations started on July 22 nd , 1942. We found the big posters 
on walls, requiring all people who were not employed to go to a specific 
area. This was the place, where they were loading people into the trains, 
after giving them a piece of bread with a small portion of marmalade. 
Many people went, thinking that this was just relocation to the work camps 
in the east. Everybody expected the conditions there to be much better. 

One shocking event, that has been publicized , involved Dr. Janusz 
Korczak, who was the head of the orphanage. He went with the children, 
even though he himself could have been saved (temporarily). He went right 
in the beginning of the deportations, marching through the streets 

The Jewish police in the Ghetto was organized by the people who 
were sort of a Jewish Mafia. They were not inspected by anybody and for a 
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while, the head of that police was someone who was actually a Jew but a 
tremendous antisemite by conviction. He worked very hard to please the 
Germans but, eventually, was liquidated as well. People belonging to police 
were trying to save themselves and their families. They had to perform cer¬ 
tain duties that were not in the interest of the population. Eventually, they 
were liquidated themselves. 

Many people were dying from typhoid. For money you could get 
vaccine against it, but I am not sure how well it worked. As it happens, I 
was vaccinated. I did not get typhoid but my cousin, Arik Heller, who re¬ 
sided with us, became ill despite the vaccination and almost died. Interest¬ 
ingly, people who were a little better off, not completely starved, suffered 
much more because of this, than people who were on the verge of starva¬ 
tion. This is not an uncommon observation. 

We had no way of telling how many people had been deported in 
the beginning. Originally there were between 400 and 500,000 people in 
the Ghetto. Toward the end there were about 50 or 60,000 left. The ones 
that were left, had to have a card that gave them right to remain. Every 
head of a department or a factory, that worked for the Germans, was given 
a certain number of these life cards. It was a terrible situation for that per¬ 
son to decide whom to save (temporarily). 

The number of these cards was limited. I did get a card; so did my 
mother. This was thanks to my aunt, Dr. Braude-Heller. My father did not 
get this card. My sister, 3 years older than me, went to a nursing school in 
the Ghetto and while attending patients, became infected with a terrible ill¬ 
ness, namely Guillaume-Barre, quite similar to polio, resulting in a pro¬ 
gressing paralysis. She lasted less than a week. She was 20 years old. There 
was a funeral with a burial in the Jewish Cemetery. This was terribly dev¬ 
astating for my mother and for all of us. Not so long ago, we managed to 
find the grave. 
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The Ghetto was reduced by the Germans to a much smaller area. 
At that time, we found out what was happening to people who were de¬ 
ported. Someone managed to return and told us about people being gassed. 
Eventually, everybody learned that 12,000 people would be annihilated per 
day at Treblinka extermination camp. 

There was hope that about 60,000 people will be left, since the 
world knew that there was a Warsaw Ghetto. Life was very difficult; hospi¬ 
tal had to move again. This was a terrible undertaking. Just imagine mov¬ 
ing the patients and the equipment But we had no choice, so it was done. 
This took place around September 1942. We were there until January 18, 
1943. 


On that day, German military troops—specially trained to extermi¬ 
nate Jews—arrived in the small Ghetto early in the morning and took sev¬ 
eral thousand people. We realized that we were going to be liquidated. This 
was the first time that there was some resistance. Prior to that some young 
people formed resistance groups. They already had some guns. 

Our family had to decide what to do. My father had connections on 
the Polish side. There were three of his sisters there. They converted to Ca¬ 
tholicism at a very early age, long before Hitler. They were not interested 
in being Jewish and at least two of them looked like Polish women and one 
could pass . 

The process of going out of the Ghetto was not complicated. 
Groups of men were sent out, every morning, to work in the railroad yards. 
On the way back, a person who would want to escape would take off the 
arm band and just disappear from the group. Jewish leader of the group 
would be paid off and when the group returned to the Ghetto, the German 
policeman would be paid off as well. 
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In any case my father left, contacted his sister and made arrange¬ 
ments for me to join him and hide in his sister Wanda s, small bachelor 
place. This was in the part of Warsaw across the river, called Praga. Mother 
did not want to leave the Ghetto, neither did my aunt, the physician. She 
sent out her son, daughter-in-law and a small child to the Arian side to 
try to survive in hiding. 

So I managed to leave the Ghetto, but this became quite an adven¬ 
ture. As it happens the telephones in Warsaw, between the city and the 
Ghetto, worked until the uprising in April 1943. My father was able to 
leave me instructions to follow, once I got out. However, he spoke in code 
which was so sophisticated, that it was misunderstood, and he ended up 
waiting for me in the wrong place. So I had to find my own way to reach 
my aunt s place. I do not remember the details, but unfortunately, I had to 
ask several people for directions, particularly since I did not have the 
apartment number. And I certainly looked Jewish, so this was quite dan¬ 
gerous. 


My father, on the other hand, could move around on the Polish part 
of the city without any problem. He cultivated a big mustache and could be 
taken for a Polish nobleman or landowner. There was an incident where he 
chased after a streetcar that was already in motion, and a German stopped 
the streetcar and yelled at him for jumping into a moving vehicle 

Eventually we found ourselves in my aunt, Wanda Silberstein s 
place, where she lived in modest circumstances with her two daughters, 
Hanka and Zenka. After a while, the youngest sister of my mother, Judith, 
joined us. She did not want to leave the Ghetto but her sisters forced her to 
do it. So there were 6 of us in that one room. My father went out every day 
and called the Ghetto. This was possible until April 19, 1943. Then we 
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started hearing terrible bombardment from that area. This went on for sev¬ 
eral weeks. We could only imagine what was going on there. 

My aunt s daughter, Zenka, had several friends who happened to 
be White Russians, who lived in Warsaw probably since the Russian revo¬ 
lution. One of them happened to be in business of blackmailing Jews, since 
that was easy picking. He sent us a group of men who forcibly entered the 
apartment, put me against the wall with a gun in my neck, and took what¬ 
ever they could find. My father did not have much, perhaps two twenty 
dollar gold pieces. They took that along with his watch, and to make mat¬ 
ters more difficult, they locked our place from the outside. There was no 
way for us to get out. My aunt had to contact the neighbors, who, in turn, 
got hold of a locksmith, who was able to help. 

Within a few days after that, we had a visit from a Polish police¬ 
man. Prior to that, we managed to put a large armoire (which served as a 
closet) across a corner of the room. Three of us managed to hide in there. 
The three women who officially resided in that place faced the policeman 
who arrived because of the problem with the lock. He never looked behind 
the armoire, despite knowing that somebody was hiding there. 

I told my father that this apartment was compromised and that we 
should get out of there. As it happens my father had a friend from his stu¬ 
dent days, a Pole; I think he was an architect. This man gave him keys to an 
empty apartment, which he owned in a different location in the city. We 
begged the three women, my aunt Wanda and her daughters, to come with 
us - they unfortunately refused. The transfer was quite difficult since we 
had to use a streetcar. Somehow we managed. I was 20 years old at the 
time 


A few days later Father went back to see his sister,Wanda, and was 
told that the family was taken away. You can imagine how we felt since 
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this was really our fault; they were poor, would have been left alone if it 
were not for the fact that we stayed there. Apparently they were tortured 

In the new place, one evening, after a few days, Germans arrived, 
claiming that they know that Jews are hiding in the building. Somehow the 
concierge did not direct them to the empty apartment. Another incident 
took place shortly after that. A burglar tried to enter the place. At first Fa¬ 
ther and I held the door which made it difficult for the burglar, then Father 
started yelling indignantly and the burglar ran down the stairs. 

We had some contact with people who were hiding Jews. Some 
people in Warsaw, were doing that, at a tremendous risk to themselves. In 
one area of the city, called Zoliborz, there was a little less hostility to the 
Jews. People there, got their apartments through labor movements and they 
were modest people, a little more idealistic. We found a man who bought a 
bachelor apartment for us in a fairly new building but with a toilet outside 
to be used by several tenants. There we stayed for six months or so. 

At that time the Joint Distribution Committee was sending money 
from America to some contacts in Poland, and there were some Jewish 
women who looked good and who could become couriers. Through the 
underground they were able to find who was hiding where and they were 
distributing a little money. This was tremendously important. One of these 
young women happened to be a friend of my sister. Now she happens to 
live in New York - her name is Bronka Warman. She helped many people. 
The amounts of money were not large, about $ 10 at a time, but it was a 
great help since we still had to buy food while in hiding. 

One day we heard awful bombardment. We were convinced that 
the Russians are taking over the city. It turned out that this was a Polish up¬ 
rising. The Russians were on the other side of the river, and Poles decided 
to take over the city by themselves, before the Russians get there. They 
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were extremely anti-communistic and wanted to show the world that Poles 
took the city. On the other hand Russians decided to wait and let the Poles 
to fight it out with the Germans and suffer terrific losses. This way the 
rightist elements would be eliminated. This was a terrible thing for every¬ 
body, including the few Jews who managed to survive until then. Some of 
my classmates were among these, fighting for Poland, and died in this Pol¬ 
ish uprising. 

After a while, German military men arrived in our neighborhood 
and yelled for everybody to get out and start walking. Apparently some¬ 
body was accused of shooting from our building. Our most valuable prop¬ 
erty, were our pillows; this we took and we went out. I was always wearing 
a hat and I was very pale since I did not see sunshine for about a year. One 
of the Germans mentioned that I looked like a Jew. A Polish woman from a 
building across the street started an argument with the Germans, they be¬ 
came busy and forgot about me. The woman invited us to come to her 
house, where we managed to stay for a few days. I do not know her name. 
She deserves to be recognized as a Righteous Gentile . 

Eventually we returned across the street but soon, again, German 
Military men forced everybody out of the houses. People were leaving 
Warsaw en masse. Each apartment house was being torched and burned. 
This only left some buildings in which Germans themselves were staying. 
This time, it was not just the Ghetto anymore, but the whole city. 

But just before this took place, Father who had to go out to bring 
some groceries and newspapers arrived with packages and fell down - it 
was a stroke. We were on the 4 th floor with no elevator. He, who was our 
lifeline, lost his speech and was paralyzed on the left side. We could not 
very well call a doctor. My aunt went out late in the evening (before the 
curfew), got in touch with someone and they sent us a doctor who was 
safe . He said that it would just take some time for Father to recover, at 
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least partially. Father could not swallow and was supposed to get glucose 
injections into a vein, which I learned how to do with great difficulty. 

When we all had to leave my father was still limping but could 
move slowly. He was discussing with us what we should do if he was to 
die. It would have been a serious problem. But in the meantime we walked 
very slowly and the first night we stayed off the highway in bushes. Even¬ 
tually we arrived into a little town, 28 kilometers from Warsaw. This was a 
very long way for a disabled man to walk. The place was called Blonie. 

My father contacted the Mayor and introduced himself as being 
forced to leave Warsaw with the rest of the population. Since there was 
great movement of people, we felt a little safer. The Mayor directed us to a 
peasant, about 5 kilometers farther to a village, called Gole, and there we 
were allowed to stay in a barn. We managed to buy some food in the vil¬ 
lage. We were not very much exposed there. We pretended not to be wor¬ 
ried and sort of played a role of Warsaw refugees. I even made a few 
friends there. 

One day, German Military men moved in and requisitioned rooms 
in this peasant s hut and in many other rooms in the village. There was a 
battalion of SS men there, as well. This was not necessarily the force that 
exterminated people but, if ordered, they would destroy the village. Some 
of these soldiers were forced into service and were well watched. One of 
these soldiers helped us quite a bit, bringing all kinds of delicacies to eat. 
This was without the approval of his superiors. Then this group moved out. 

It turned out that the man, who requisitioned a room from our 
peasant, was a paramedic (not a doctor) and before long the peasants 
started coming to get some medical care from him - nothing else was 
available. He could not talk to them, so he asked my father to help. At first, 
Father did not volunteer his German language, but slowly he began to feel 
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safer, and his German became better. For this kind of service Father 
would receive some eggs, bread, etc., whatever the peasants brought in 
payment for medical help. 

We could hear Russian artillery quite well from the distance. One 
day everything broke loose. It was January 1945. Germans escaped from 
the village, took horses from the peasants, set fire to several barns, because 
some of owners were not nice to them. I doubt whether these soldiers sur¬ 
vived 


The Russian offensive started full force and it ended in Berlin. 

When Russians arrived, they exterminated few of the Germans that 
were still around. The Poles were going into the fields to find the corpses, 
remove shoes etc.; they were surprised and resented the fact that I was not 
interested to accompany them. I had other things on my mind. 

Now we felt that we were not in an immediate danger to be killed. 
At that time, I was not aware of the fact that after the so-called Liberation, 
some Jews were killed by the local population. One of my classmates from 
before the war and his father, were killed by the Poles after the Germans 
left. I met the mother here in Los Angeles many years later. 

My father was really ill at this time. He could not move. I decided 
to go and make some contact with people. I walked back to Warsaw, which 
was 33 kilometers away, and as a matter of fact, stayed in the same apart¬ 
ment in which we were hiding before. Streets were full of debris, there was 
nothing to eat. So I started walking back the 33 kilometers. On my way 
back I started losing consciousness from hunger. I just walked into a house 
and collapsed on the floor. Somebody picked me up, put me on bed and 
gave me some soup, which revived me. These people did not know who I 
was and apparently they did not care. Somehow I managed to get back to 
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the village Gole, and spent at least 2 weeks in bed. I was very weakened by 
that experience. 

Then I was informed that there was another way to travel. There 
were trucks going back to Warsaw, and it was a matter of just climbing on 
one of them at the traffic stop, without the driver knowing about it. Many 
people were doing it. This way I was in the city in 20 minutes. I and many 
others crossed the river Wisla, on the top of the ice after first removing our 
shoes in order not get them wet. 

I managed to make contact with some relatives. My cousin Arik 
Heller, his wife and child survived in hiding. I went to Lublin by train, 
where they were located, spent a few days there and decided to bring my 
father there. 

As far as my mother is concerned, I do not know exactly what 
happened but there are books in which it is described that my aunt s body 
was found after the liquidation of the hospital. My mother was with her. 
My aunt was a very prominent person. 

It was quite a project to move my father to the railroad station in 
order to get him to Lublin. He was immediately put in a hospital. He had to 
be fed through a tube, and died in a few days. He is buried in Lublin, in a 
place, where they were burying Jews, Jewish artists and people who died 
fighting against the Germans. This was not a designated cemetery, which 
was under the control of the very Orthodox establishment. There was a big 
argument between the Rabbis and my relatives, who did not want to bury 
him without a coffin. At that time, I was in Lodz and could not be notified 
on time. 


Judith Braude, my aunt, started working immediately in some pub¬ 
lishing business, for which she was well qualified. 
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So now, I was living in Lodz, which was not destroyed during the 
war, trying to find people, making new friends. Most everybody lost their 
families. One friend, Henryk Hurwicz, came back from Russia, moved in 
with me. His parents arrived shortly and moved in as well. The whole situa¬ 
tion was very unsettled. 

I played in the newly reorganized primitive Philharmonic Orches¬ 
tra. I stayed for about a year, and was trying to figure out how to leave Po¬ 
land. It was too early to talk about going to the US, so I managed to get to 
France. 


I had a first cousin, a young woman, Wanda Aftergood who sur¬ 
vived with great difficulty in France, moving from one place to another. 
She sent a young man, who was dedicated to bring young people from Po¬ 
land to France without any compensation. At first I was a little mistrustful, 
but eventually, I took a chance. It was a long trip on a train, which was 
supposed to go back to France after delivering Polish miners, who were 
working in France during the war. There were some French military men 
on that train who asked me to play violin for them. At that time I still had a 
good technique. When we came close to the border, they denounced us to 
the border patrol, and we had to flee while they were not looking. We got 
on a train to Strasbourg and from there to Paris. 

Paris was very beautiful I arrived there in April 1946. Since my 
cousin, at that time, did not have room for me I went to a home for young 
men from Eastern Europe that was supported by the Joint Distribution 
Committee. This was a beautiful Chateau which the engineer, Eiffel, built 
for himself in the small city, Sevres. There were about 40 of us, the major¬ 
ity Romanian and Hungarian Jews As soon as I could I moved in with my 
cousin, in Paris. 
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I started working proof reading for a Polish newspaper, which was 
being published in Paris. This did not last long. In the meantime I was get¬ 
ting about $10 per months from the Joint Distribution Committee, which 
was actually quite a bit of money because dollar was quite high. Still this 
did not last for a whole month. When they cut that off, this was very pain¬ 
ful. 


I also got in touch with some relatives in the U.S. 

In the meantime, I had met my wife to be, first at a concert then in 
a student canteen where Jewish students used to go, to eat free lunches. 

Life in Paris was very exciting to us. First of all, we were young 
and free, and there were so many places that we read about way back in the 
past, and we actually dreamt that we had seen all these places, before we 
saw them in reality. At that time, (1946-7) there was not much to eat in 
France. 


It was easier for me than for many other people to get to the US. 
Since I was born in Berlin, I was on the German quota, which was open, 
and most people, I knew, had to be on Polish quota, which was oversub¬ 
scribed. The son of my Father s cousin sent me an invitation and fare for 
my ticket, and I left. There were quite a few people again at the train sta¬ 
tion, including my future wife. The ship took 10 days to cross the ocean; I 
spent a few days in New York and then took the train to Los Angeles. 

My cousin, George Aftergood, who resided here since 1914 was 
very helpful after finding out that I was a reliable person. I worked for him 
9 years in the garment industry before starting my own business. 

Lilia s case was more difficult, being on the Polish quota. She al¬ 
ready had a diploma from Sorbonne and wanted to continue graduate stud- 
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ies. We managed to obtain a Student Visa, and she was able to come here 
in 1949. We were married within a month, and it took a while before she 
could get her permanent residence. 

George also was instrumental in helping to bring Lilia s parents, 
first to Canada for 6 years, after which they were able to come to Los An¬ 
geles. 


My personal feeling is that I really cannot be very optimistic as far 
as the world, in general, is concerned. If, after all that has happened, this 
whole thing can start over again with anti-Semitism, and killing of Jews, 
and the denials -1 have no room for optimism 

At one time, I talked to some students about the Warsaw Ghetto - 
when they asked me whether I feel secure - I told them that I do not feel 
secure. Not only I think about it, but I have nightmares. There is the fact, 
that so many of my friends perished, including their siblings and parents, 
and in many cases there is nobody to remember them. I am the only one 
who remembers them in my head. It is a terrible outrage. Six million is a 
figure, but when I think about the people that I knew and how they died 

People should not forget; people should be told; children of the 
survivors should be told how it was, even though it is difficult for them to 
comprehend. 
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AARON AFTERGOOD (grandson, age 12) 
INTERVIEWING EDGAR ON 2/2/93 


When did you first notice that something was going on in Poland? 

When I first moved to Poland, I was eleven years old and I realized 
that there was a very large Jewish population. Most of this population was 
concentrated in an area of Warsaw and they were Hasidic Jews. So they 
were dressed differently, they spoke a different language, and they were 
like a completely different state within a state. 


Did you move into the Ghetto or was the Ghetto built around you? 

I had to move with my family into the Ghetto after World War II 
started, in September 1939. We had to leave our apartment, which you have 
seen. We had to move into another area, near where the Martyrs Memorial 
now stands, in November, 1940. It was about 14 months after the Germans 
came. We had to move into this area which was closed in by a wall. 


When did you first understand that the Holocaust was starting? 

I understood this at a very early age because my mother explained to 
me while I was still living in Berlin, Germany, that Poland was a terrible 
place for Jews to live and to survive. There had been lots of pogroms, lots 
of antisemitism, and lots of terrible things happening to the Jewish popula- 
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tion. Not all the time, but many times in past history. So, I was prepared. I 
knew about it, probably from the time I was eight or nine years old. 


Why did you move from Germany to Poland? 

We moved from Germany to Poland because my mother and my fa¬ 
ther had very close relatives there and we were in very difficult financial 
circumstances in Germany. In order to go west, to England or France, you 
had to have a certain amount of money and possessions. We did not have it 
and we had no choice but to go where our families who could help us lived, 
and who did help us. 


How old were you when you lived in the Ghetto ? 
In 19401 was seventeen years old. 


What did you do in the Ghetto? Did you have a job or go to school? 

School was forbidden by the Germans. So there was an underground 
educational system and I went to school in private apartments. I was taught 
by actual teachers, accredited by the Polish school system. This is how I 
went to high school. Other than that, I was able to practice my violin and I 
played in the Ghetto orchestra, which existed for some time. This was in 
the beginning stages, when the Ghetto was still big. After the deportations 
started, the Ghetto became small. 
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Did you take violin lessons or did you practice on your own? 


In the Ghetto I practiced on my own. 


What did your family do ? Did your father had any kind of job ? 

At that time my father did not have any regular kind of job. But my 
mother worked at the Children s Hospital, which you have also seen. She 
was a chemist and she did medical laboratory analyses. 

Was you apartment in the Ghetto much smaller than your previous 
apartment? 

Yes, much smaller. 


Did you live with any other families ? 

Yes, we did. At first, when the Ghetto closed, we lived with a family 
of a Mr. Gitterman who was a representative of the American Joint Distri¬ 
bution Committee in Poland. He was a very important person. 


How did you get food to eat? 

There was a certain amount of food rationed, which was legal for 
everyone in the Ghetto, allowed by the German authorities. The rest you 
had to buy on the black market. Which means, you had to buy at high 
prices, illegally. 
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Did you have any friends in the Ghetto? 


I had lots of friends. 


What did they do? Did they also go to school? 

Yes, my friends also went to the same underground education classes 
that I did. I also had some friends from the music world. I also had friends 
who could not afford that school because it cost a lot of money. My friend, 
Rafal Molski, whom you met, in Warsaw, was driving a rickshaw, which is 
like a taxicab, except the power comes from the person on the bicycle. 


How did the conditions in the Ghetto compare to the conditions in 
other Ghettos or in the concentration camps? 

I have not been in other Ghettos or in the concentration camps, but I 
can say that conditions became very bad, especially in winter, and if you 
walked down the street, you saw bodies of people who had died the day or 
the night before and who were out on the sidewalk covered with paper, 
waiting for carts to be picked up and taken to the cemetery, to the mass 
grave. 


Tell me about the ghetto orchestra. 

The Ghetto orchestra consisted of musicians who had played prior to 
the war in the Warsaw Philharmonic, or Opera, or in the radio. There were 
also some up and coming students like myself. A lot of these musicians 
were in very bad condition. They were even too hungry to play. There was 
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an auxiliary of people who were better off, than the others. They would 
prepare sandwiches before each rehearsal, because otherwise these musi¬ 
cians would not be able to play. The concerts were in the movie house, in 
Warsaw Ghetto, called Femina. A few years ago, the Israeli Philharmonic 
and Itzhak Perlman went to that old, dilapidated movie house at midnight 
to give a concert in memory of the Ghetto Orchestra whose members per¬ 
ished. This was written up in the Jerusalem Post, and in some local papers. 


Were there all kinds of instruments in the orchestra? 

There were all kinds of instruments, but there was a great shortage of 
brass. In some cases, they had saxophones substitute for brass instruments, 
because saxophones were available from the field of popular music. 


Who was in charge of the ghetto? 

There was a self-government and the mayor of the Ghetto was Adam 
Cherniakoff. When the deportations started, the Germans requested that his 
police force deliver certain number of people every day for the trains to go 
where we did not know. When he found out where they were going he 
committed suicide. 


Did you ever have any direct contact with the Nazis? 

Yes, I did. Before the Ghetto was closed, on occasion, when I 
walked down the street, I would be caught for different kinds of labor, like 
emptying out Jewish apartments of their furniture which had to be carried 
down the stairways and put on trucks which took the furniture to Germany. 
Another time when my father and I walked on a very busy street, two sol- 
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diers walked by and then followed us and said that we did not take our hats 
off. This was wintertime and we were already wearing armbands with the 
Star of David. They beat my father and they beat me. 


What do you mean before ghetto was closed ? 
When the Ghetto was closed, no one could leave. 


So, before it was closed, you were free to go in and out if you wanted 
to? 


Before it was closed I was not in the Ghetto. The apartment, which 
you have seen was never part of the Ghetto. Once I moved into the Ghetto, 
they closed it. Then I could never go out. 


Did you ever have any contact with the Jewish police? 

Not really, except you would see them around and I knew some peo¬ 
ple who were members of it. 


Were there ever any military attacks against the Ghetto ? 

Not really, but the Germans would catch people and sometimes exe¬ 
cute them. 


Tell about the time you were arrested. 
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While working on the railroad, there were guys from the Ghetto like 
myself and there were German supervisors to see that we worked. They as¬ 
signed to me a job of going out on that street, to take money from all the 
workers, to go and buy them some lunch. I told them, I could not go out 
there because with my armband I would get into big trouble. It was punish¬ 
able by death for a Jew to be walking in the city. So the German told me 
not to worry about that. Take off the armband and go . So I did and I 
went to the store and made all kinds of purchases. The store was quite 
busy, a small store, nobody bothered me. A made all these purchases and I 
was walking back into the railroad station when in front, was a policeman, 
a Pole not a German. He stopped me and said: Papers, please . I told him 
that I was working here on the railroad and I have food for the workers that 
I was sent to get. He took me to the local German authorities and they in¬ 
vestigated and the people from my job came to pick me up. 


Before you moved to Poland, did you ever think that something like 
this would happen? 

Never. 


What was life like in Warsaw when you were a child before the War? 

My life in Warsaw was fairly normal. I arrived in 1934, one year af¬ 
ter Hitler came to power. I went to summer camp every year for eight 
weeks. I had friends and I went to school. I was doing very well in school. I 
took violin lessons and was doing very well. Still I can say, I had a premo¬ 
nition that something like that could happen. This may have to do with the 
fact that my mother and her sister were very pessimistic, they had great 
Weltschmerz. So due to their pessimism, I had a premonition that some¬ 
thing terrible was going to happen. 
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Were you ever afraid? 


Yes. 


Did you think you would live through it? 

I hoped I would, because everyone has to have hope, but it was very 
uncertain. 


Were you ever almost killed? 

Yes. But there are some things that happened to me that I do not talk 

about. 


How did you escape from the ghetto? 

I got out from the Ghetto because I was part of a group that was let 
out of the Ghetto to work on the railroad in the morning and go back into 
the Ghetto in the afternoon. This was under German supervision. So, one 
morning when we went out, I disconnected myself from the group. The 
leader of the group knew about it and was paid off. Now I was outside of 
the Ghetto and I went to an apartment in Warsaw where my father and my 
mother s sister were hiding. 

What did you do after that? 
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Then I went to many different places, because after a while we were 
found out as Jews hiding in that place. So we went to another apartment 
and later on still to another place. 


Did you take off your armband? 

Yes, when we moved around, we took off the armbands. However, in 
Warsaw, that did not help much, because Jewish people were easily recog¬ 
nizable. 


What did you do after the War? 

After the War, my father was still living, but he was very, very ill. 
He was in the city called Lublin, and I was in Lodz. I was trying to attend 
the Conservatory of Music and I played in the Philharmonic Orchestra for a 
while. I tried to look into a possibility of getting out of Poland, of going ei¬ 
ther to Palestine, to France, or to the US. 


How did you feel after the War? 

I felt very sad because my family was lost. My sister died in the 
Ghetto. My mother and her sister perished at the very end of the fight in the 
Ghetto, and my father died shortly after the end of the War. So I was all 
alone. 
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REMINISCENCES OF LILLA 


I was bom on Jan 10, 1925 in Krakow to Zofia (Selzer) and Jacob 
(Jakub Shapse) Anisfeld. My parents met in Prague while studying at the 
University. They were married there in 1921 (civil marriage, which was re¬ 
peated through a Rabbi when they returned to Krakow). After my Father s 
graduation as a chemical engineer they left Prague even though my mother 
still lacked one semester at the University. 

I will describe my parents background before going into my early 
life. I will start with my maternal Grandparents. 

There were 3 Ambes sisters: Klara, Rosa and Regina. Regina was 
born in 1845 (died in 1900), married Zygmunt Beliak and had 2 daughters; 
Gusta(1875-1921) and Julia Judyta (1873-1942). Julia married Samuel 
Bernard Selzer (1873-1942) and, in turn, had 3 daughters: Zofia (1900- 
1991), Eugenia (1903-1976) and Ada (1908-1965?).The family of my 
Grandmother Julia lived in Lvov. They were very Jewish but very enlight¬ 
ened at the same time. Her aunt, Rosa, was a principal of a Polish high 
school for girls in the early 1900s. She eventually married a much younger 
dashing man, whose last name was Kikinis and who was an official in the 
railroads. As long as I remember the family used to chuckle about it - he 
was supposedly very good looking, bon vivant type. The sister of my 
Grandmother, Gusta, lived in Vienna, and that is where my mother went to 
high school. 

My Grandfather, Samuel, originated from a very orthodox family 
but separated from them early; still he remained in close touch with his sis¬ 
ter who lived in the countryside with her family; the Drezdner family was 
managing the estate of a wealthy landowner. This is where the Selzer girls 
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used to spend summers; my mother was very much impressed with the 
down to earth Jewish life with all the usual customs. My Grandfather ac¬ 
quired secular education and worked until his retirement, in the judicial of¬ 
fices in the area. My mother was a very happy child, feisty and beautiful 
and often took advantage of her sisters, removing special treats from them 
by hook and crook. 

When the 1914 war started, Samuel was drafted and ended up 
working in supplies; still, he was slightly wounded. Julia and her 3 daugh¬ 
ters became refugees and lost a lot of belongings during their peregrina¬ 
tions. Eventually Zofia found her way to Vienna where she stayed with her 
aunt, Gusta, and went to high school. At that time, she was fluent in Polish 
and German. 

After 1918 things began to settle although there was horrible turmoil 
between the Poles and Ukrainians. 

Julia and Samuel established themselves in the city of Stanislavov 
(little smaller than Lvov) and they resided there until their retirement. 

Zofia became very active in Jewish organizations, particularly 
JJashomer Hatzair and started many close friendships. It was unrealistic 
for young Jews to enter Polish Universities. Prague was en vogue and this 
is where my mother went to study chemistry. Life was gay, exciting and 
friendly. There on August 21, 1921 she married Jacob Anisfeld. 

Jacob s genealogy is a bit more complicated. He was the grandson 
of the Opatover Rav - Yehuda Joseph Zucker, head of a prominent family 
in Krakow. With 2 wives he had 11 children. His cousin was the grandfa¬ 
ther of Rosana. Among the daughters was Sheva Borowska who died sev¬ 
eral years ago in Haifa, at the age of 102 or so One of Yehuda s sons was 
Heshel, father of Tova Ravon, whose daughter is Chiela, mother of Yuval 
Shousterman. Lrom the first marriage of Yehuda was daughter, Shaindl, 
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whose daughter, Gitel, married Moskowitz. Their grandson was in Medical 
school in New York with our son, David Aftergood. 

Now, about the more immediate family. 

One of the daughters of Yehuda Zucker was Hinda, a beautiful, 
very bright girl, who married a very weak man, Getzel, from a good family, 
Anisfeld. Originally, they were quite wealthy merchants, who felt that it 
was a great honor to be connected to the Zucker family. Soon, there were 
reversals of fortune and the young man, Getzel, who worked in the family 
firm as a bookkeeper, was cheated out of everything possible by his broth¬ 
ers. Things like that were not uncommon in these big materialistic-oriented 
families. From that time on, the relationships with the Anisfeld branch 
were nonexistent. (Later on, what added to the rift, was the fact that my Fa¬ 
ther s generation became quite secular). This is why I never knew any 
Anisfelds, although I would see stores with such a name, but was told that 
we do not know anybody there. It is really sad, but books have been written 
about this sort of thing. 

The family of Getzel and Hinda Anisfeld lived modestly, but even 
then they were able to help some of the less fortunate sisters of Hinda. 
Their oldest son, my uncle, was Raphael, very tall, slim, good looking - I 
remember him well. His first marriage was quite unhappy; what was rather 
unusual, his wife was an alcoholic, perhaps as a result of the death of their 
young daughter. Raphael was a teacher and then principal of a Yiddish 
Gymnasium in Wilno. He was quite involved in Bund (a Jewish socialist 
organization). Eventually in 1937, he married a lovely young woman, Lisa 
Kantorowicz and in 1938, a son, Gabriel, was born. They lived in Wilno, 
and I recall visiting them. To finish their story - when in 1941 Germans 
reached Wilno, he was immediately executed and his family murdered as 
well. 
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Jacob Anisfeld was the middle son. Hinda realized early what his 
potential was and felt that he must get the best education possible and defi¬ 
nitely, not exclusively in an orthodox way. For the first few years Jacob at¬ 
tended Cheder and spoke only Yiddish, but as a young teenager he was 
helped by his mother to leave home, and against all rules of family behav¬ 
ior, to attend a secular Gymnasium. Several miracles of this sort were per¬ 
formed by other women from this milieu; some of the young people be¬ 
came the closest friends of my father and our family. Eventually Jacob pur¬ 
sued higher education in Prague where he met Zofia Selzer, my mother. 

The third child of Hinda and Getzel was a daughter, Frania; a very 
gentle, sweet woman, whom I also remember well. She became a school¬ 
teacher in Warsaw, and married her first cousin - Kuba Hollaender- son of 
Freida who was Hinda s sister. This is rather strange, but it worked out all 
right, even though their financial situation was always shaky. I visited them 
in Warsaw, and they would visit us in Krakow as well. My father helped 
them financially as often as possible. Kuba, a very nice man, was a travel¬ 
ing salesman with minimal earnings. They had a son, Henryk, who was 10 
years old when the war started. He was a remarkably beautiful child, with 
brain of a genius as far as anything mathematical was concerned. He could 
answer questions pertaining to calendar dates in the future. Obviously, he 
did not have any future. They all perished in the Ghetto. 

It is hard to believe, but I do remember my Grandmother Hinda - 
even though she died in 1929, of pancreatitis (or was it cancer of the pan¬ 
creas), when I was only 4 years old. I remember visiting her in a very old 
apartment, and she was very warm toward me. She was extremely well 
liked by the whole family and had many friends. Some of those were quite 
influential and were able to help my father when he was looking for work, 
after obtaining his degree. 
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So, that was the family that Zofia entered. In fact, for a short time 
after arriving in Krakow the young couple stayed with Hinda and Getzel, so 
she got to know them, as well as their friends, who, as she used to say, 
would scrutinize her very carefully wanting to be sure that Jacob found the 
right girl. 

It is important to elaborate a bit on these friends, since eventually I 
did get to know them well, and these were really outstanding people. Be¬ 
sides there is nobody left to even mention them 

There was a very wealthy orthodox family, the Grossbards; the 
husband quite a successful merchant. The wife was very enlightened, a 
good friend of Hinda. They had three daughters, two of them of great sig¬ 
nificance for my family story. Mrs Grossbard promoted their secular educa¬ 
tion and the two became physicians, even though their father put a curse on 
their heads (no kidding). One of the daughters, Gusta, married Ryszard 
Joffe, a physician; they had one son, Simon (Szymek), a couple of years 
older than I, who became a good friend of mine. Unfortunately,Ryszard 
perished in an accident in the mountains - he was an accomplished moun¬ 
tain-climber. This happened shortly after he vaccinated me against small¬ 
pox. Gusta never recovered emotionally from this tragedy, never remarried 
and devoted her life to her son and pediatrics and was very active in Bund. 
She was a woman of great beauty, both physically and characterwise. Like 
many of us she ended up in Lvov in the beginning of the war, but eventu¬ 
ally returned to the German-occupied part of Poland (members of Bund 
were persecuted by the Soviets). She committed suicide (cyanide) on a 
train to the extermination camp. Her son survived for a while, but perished 
while fighting alongside Poles in the Warsaw uprising. He was very intelli¬ 
gent, decent, exceptionally good looking - a rather Nordic type. He could 
have been a typical representative of an Arian race if there is anything like 
that 
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Sister of Gusta was Sala, who was a physician , married to a physi¬ 
cian, whose name was Stanislaw Liwszyc, a very erudite, distinguished- 
looking man. I was very close to them as well. They had one son, a few 
years younger than I; his name was Ryszard. Again, the parents were to¬ 
tally devoted to their son who really was adorable. While both of them 
managed to survive the war in hiding, Ryszard was kilPled in the Polish 
uprising along with his cousin Simon. They were very patriotic Polish 
Jews, also very active in Bund. Sala and her husband never recovered from 
this tragedy and within a couple of years after the war they both committed 
suicide. They could not forgive themselves that they actually pushed the 
boys to join the uprising 

Then, there was another significant family. The head of it was Mrs 
Landau; a widow, who looked like the British Queen Mary, a charming old 
lady, and I mean a Lady, whom I used to see sitting at the head of the ta¬ 
ble. By the way, she did live a long life and in the beginning of the war, 
when the situation became unbearable, her daughter administered cyanide 
to her. 


The daughter of Mrs Landau, Zofia, was of the generation of my 
Grandmother Hinda, and also her very good friend. She was married to a 
very prominent lawyer, Dr. Lachs, who was quite a bit older and who 
looked like a classic nobleman with a white, well tailored, short beard. Mrs 
Lachs was one of the most charming women that I remember. They lived 
together with Mrs Landau in a very old palatial apartment that was very 
dark, with many rooms of different sizes, an amazing amount of antique 
furniture and bibelots of all kind. We used to visit that household quite of¬ 
ten on Saturday afternoon and always there were special toys for me to play 
with. This family knew a lot of important people and because of that they 
were able to help my father during difficult times. Mrs Lachs survived the 
war in hiding; we saw her after returning to Poland in 1945. Eventually, 
she left for Palestine-Israel, to end her life with one of her two daughters. 
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An interesting note: in the early years, after spending a few weeks in a re¬ 
sort near Warsaw with her cousins, Mrs Lachs told my parents about meet¬ 
ing there a young boy who came from Germany, who was also related to 
her family, but first of all was an amazing violinist. This was Edgar After¬ 
gut, my future husband 

The actual friends of my parents were the 2 daughters of Mrs 
Lachs- Wanda and Lusia. Wanda was a physician, radiologist, married to a 
distinguished radiologist, whose name was Bluhbaum, whom I found very 
intimidating. He was a very sophisticated type, and was limping. The cou¬ 
ple survived the war but died shortly afterwards. 

The other daughter, Lusia, became archeologist and married an ar¬ 
cheologist Ben-Dor in Palestine; they worked with Yadin. Unfortunately he 
was a great womanizer and Lusia could not stand this, and shortly after the 
war she committed suicide while her mother was already there. 

My mother used to call Wanda, Lusia, Gusta and Sala my moth¬ 
ers in law . They looked her over very carefully but accepted her without 
any difficulty and became friends for life. All these people were actually 
more important and closer than family. 

Now, about family that we were in close touch with. 

My Mother s sister Eugenia (Gena) left for Palestine in 1918; very 
early she married Gershon (Genek) Minz, who studied in Prague and be¬ 
came engineer of agronomy. Originally from Warsaw, from a well-to-do 
family, he absolutely refused any help from his widowed mother and sis¬ 
ters, and struggled on his own. They started in Palestine by building roads 
and supposedly because of that, they never could have children. Genek was 
attacked by an Arab at night, and a scar on his head remained for ever. 
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Every year, either he or his wife would visit us for a few weeks, so I knew 
them well. 

The other sister, Ada, was really my favorite; she was young, be¬ 
came an elementary school teacher. She had a definite, wonderful way with 
children, and I could feel that. She lived and worked in a small town near 
Kielce, Pinczow. She also would visit us often and stayed with us during 
school vacations. When my Grandparents retired, they moved to Krakow 
and stayed with us for a few months (we had a very large apartment); even¬ 
tually they found an apartment for themselves in our neighborhood. In the 
meantime, Ada married the widowed school principal, Zygmunt Ostrowski, 
who was not Jewish. Because of that, my mother would not allow her 
name to be mentioned which was very traumatic for me. Since that time, 
Ada would only visit her parents, who accepted the situation; I was not al¬ 
lowed to show up in their place during her visits. Ada helped Zygmunt to 
bring up his infant daughter and later had a son with him, Juliusz. Zygmunt 
actually saved Ada s life during the war. She managed to save some of our 
silver. After the war, there was sort of reconciliation. I do not remember 
exactly the year when she died; her husband died shortly after that. This 
was already after we left Poland. My mother used to send parcels to Juliusz 
from Los Angeles but at that time, he preferred to avoid correspondence 
with the US. 

Another aunt who used to visit us during school vacation was, of 
course, Frania, my Father s sister. As it happens, these visits coincided with 
my birthday and both aunts contributed wholeheartedly to the celebration. 

Among the local relatives, my Grandmother Hinda s sister, Baila 
used to spend every Saturday afternoon (lunch) with us. Her daughter, Lu- 
sia, also came. Baila was a very unhappy person who married early, but her 
husband left for the US and abandoned her with a child. He was eventually 
imprisoned in this country for some financial misdeeds. Lusia was a hat- 
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maker, and was very interested in social dancing, even though she was born 
with one leg shorter than the other. Surprisingly enough, she survived con¬ 
centration camps - she was one of the Schindler s list people. She was the 
first and only relative, whom we met after returning to Krakow in 1945. 

Another sister of my Grandmother, Gusta, lived in our neighbor¬ 
hood with her second husband who was very orthodox and, obviously, not 
in touch with us. They had a young daughter, Sianka, with whom I played 
quite often. Gusta s two daughters from her first marriage were quite close 
to us. I was especially friendly with the son of one of them (Regina). His 
name was Joseph Goldfluss (Jozek). He was exactly my age, and had a re¬ 
markable talent for piano; in particular, he could sit down and play all the 
great jazzy tunes of the time. He went to Hebrew high school. In the begin¬ 
ning of the war, their whole family attempted to escape on a boat going to 
Sweden and were attacked and drowned. 

This just about completes the family environment in which I was 
growing up. 

It is important to mention that my parents beginnings were very 
modest. My father was forced to change jobs. The first few years in Kra¬ 
kow were very hard; there was a general depression and jobs were hard to 
get. My mother worked for a while as a secretary. In addition, within a 
week after I was born, my mother had to undergo a most serious surgery - 
the removal of one kidney. This was a life-threatening situation. There 
were no antibiotics, surgery was less advanced but, fortunately, surgeons 
were excellent. My Grandmother Julia spent 3 months with us and friends 
were helpful. My father somehow managed to bottle-feed me; he used to 
tell me that he found a cow that he liked; at one point he simply bit through 
the rubber nipple since I seemed not to be getting enough. By the way, my 
mother wanted to name me Lilith but she found out that this was a name of 
a bad woman, so they decided on Lilia which was the name of a poem 
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by a most famous XIX century Polish poet, Juliusz Slowacki ( Lilia 
Veneda ). 

A year after I was born, my father worked as a high school teacher 
(mathematics in Yiddish) in Wilno, where his brother was also employed. 
However, with the help of some influential friends he managed to find 
work, at first in a leather tanning enterprise, then in a distillery near the salt 
mines (Wieliczka). There, he also acquired knowledge of purification of 
sodium and potassium salts, which became crucial to him in later life. I was 
about 3-4 years old at that time, but I remember it quite well. Children in 
the neighborhood were advising me to catch bees and suck on them since 
they were full of honey! Also, I became aware of Christmas celebrations, 
carols etc. I do not think I was envious, just interested. 

Finally through a recommendation of Mrs Lachs my father joined 
a Paint and Varnish Manufacturing outfit - and that was the beginning of 
success. Within a few years, thanks to his efforts and creative talent, the 
company obtained government contracts for railroads, bridges etc, and 
things started flourishing. He brought the Edward Lutz Co up to national 
standing. This required many trips to the capital, and conferences with gov¬ 
ernment officials. At the same time, he started writing a weekly science 
page in the local paper which opened many doors for us - such as tickets to 
the theater, movies, even later an acceptance into the State high school for 
me, which, for Jews, was next to impossible. Such many advantages in our 
daily life, without any doubt, contributed later to saving of our lives, while 
at the same time they endangered us as well. Father also became the official 
translator of Czech language for legal documents. My mother was helping 
him right along. I remember his dictations, and her typing late into the 
night. In addition to Polish, she spoke fluent German, Czech, Ukrainian, 
(she learned some Yiddish when she was 35 years old), later Russian, 
French and eventually English. In addition to that, my father also knew 
some Hebrew. 
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In the early days, in Krakow, we lived in a small apartment, on 
Smolki Str. This was walking distance from the factory. My father would 
be at work at 8.30; about noon he would take the streetcar to the newspaper 
offices then, about 2.30 he would come home for the main meal which we 
would eat together. After that he would take a 10 min nap, go back to the 
factory and reappear at 7.30. 

We would always have a maid, and in addition, a woman who 
would come every 4-5 weeks to do a big laundry, which was an unbeliev¬ 
able procedure, with boiling sheets etc, with hanging everything in the at¬ 
tic, with taking everything to a special establishment, where things were 
put through special rollers to flatten them out, and, eventually, bringing 
everything home for ironing. Of course little personal things were washed 
separately. 

I remember sleeping in a crib, under a comforter, that was lilac in 
color in honor of my name. I used to play with a little boy in the courtyard. 
He happened to be a son of a shoemaker who lived in the back. The little 
boy had peyes; we had a good time together, jumping through chalk-drawn 
squares on the ground, playing ball etc. He introduced me to biting my 
nails and it took me half a lifetime to stop it. 

Either our maid, or my mother, would take me to the nearby park. 
Within a couple of blocks from our house there was a sort of a Griffith 
Park area, except with very few trees . The hills were wonderful. I loved to 
have picnic treats there. This is also where, usually, during Christian 
Easter, there was tremendous carnival with booths, rides, all kinds of 
goodies. In winter we used to go skiing and skating there. The area was 
very large and airy. This was one of the reasons we liked that neighbor¬ 
hood. There was also a small park right around the corner from our house 
where, in the fall, I used to gather horse chestnuts 
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When I was 4 years old my Grandmother Hinda died; two years 
later so did Grandfather Getzel. I was always a little bit afraid of him. He 
would visit us seldom, never ate anything other than having a cup of tea. 
He had a white beard, black hat and black coat and did not talk much. 

I used to glance through many art books that we had. One of them 
was full of religious art, such as crucifixions etc. I was absolutely terrified 
seeing this and recall that I would not let my parents leave in the evening 
even though our maid was with me. 

After about 3 years or so, when our financial situation has im¬ 
proved we moved to a much larger apartment, just 3 houses away, on the 
same street, and there we stayed until leaving Krakow. In that place there 
was adequate room for visitors; my Grandparents stayed there for a while. 
There was a very large bathroom, a separate room for toilet, separate pan¬ 
try, very large 4 rooms and a very large kitchen with room for our maid s 
bed and a little balcony off the kitchen where I used to build a Sukkah. The 
apartment was located on third floor, without an elevator. Each room had a 
beautiful tile oven that was heated with coal, which had to be brought from 
the basement. In winter it was wonderful to stand with your back against it! 
Each apartment had an assigned portion of the basement for that purpose 
and coal was purchased before winter arrived. An assigned section of the 
attic served as drying room for the laundry. 

Elementary school was about 4 blocks away. At first, our maid 
walked with me, then I was allowed to walk by myself. You had to pass by 
a big market place, where most of our food shopping was done, in addition 
to small stores located on the way. These stores were owned by Jews, 
mostly Orthodox, while the market was populated by peasants who would 
bring live chickens, dairy products, vegetables, fruit etc straight from their 
farms (twice a week, I think). I liked to go shopping with our maid or with 
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Mother, or the three of us together. You had to carry everything in your 
shopping bags. The little store where we used to buy sugar, flour, beans etc 
delivered things to the house. It was usually the children of the owner that 
would deliver. One store, sort of a delicatessen, was owned by non- 
Orthodox Jews, the Landwirths. They were very obese and had a very 
obese daughter who was in school with me. I recall seeing her walking to 
school with her maid, who was following her, with a ham and cheese sand¬ 
wich, and begging her to eat 

The elementary school was fun. There were exclusively girls, 
about 60% Jewish. They, of course, were excused from attending school on 
Saturday but I and a few others, were there on Saturday as well. The teach¬ 
ers were quite pleasant; I was really on top of everything. At one time I was 
asked to tutor one of my classmates who was having a hard time. Once a 
lady doctor (Jewish) came to give everybody a check up and she called my 
mother pointing out that I was too fat. Mother was outraged Another 
cause for her anger was when a teacher discovered what books I was read¬ 
ing and complained to Mother that these were too grown up for me Well, 
since I could read and write at the age of 5, I was rather advanced. Once a 
week a Jewish teacher of religion (Mr. Spirer) would come to school and 
teach us about the Bible, the Holidays, and the history of Jewish people. 
This was really quite good. At the same time a priest would hold classes for 
Christian girls. 

In addition to school, I was devouring books that were available in 
the lending library. My favorite, at that time, were books by Karl May 
about conquering the Wild West, Indian adventures and Saharan adven¬ 
tures. He was German author (translated), who has never been to America, 
but had a wonderful imagination and used it while being in prison for some 
financial crimes. 
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Then, there were continuous lessons: coming to the house we had 
for piano - Dr. Mantel, musicologist ; for French - a very distinguished 
French lady; for Hebrew - a young lady who was on her way to Palestine. 
Eventually I was able to tell stories in Hebrew without too much hesitation, 
and with some hesitation to converse in French. And finally, there was 
gymnastics, all kinds of rhythmical exercises for girls - for this Mother 
used to take me quite a distance on the streetcar. So life was quite busy. 

After 6 years of elementary school it was time to enter high 
school - Gymnasium. There were 3, so called, State high schools for girls 
and a number of private high schools which were of a much lower caliber. 
One had to take a rather extensive qualifying examination to be admitted to 
the State school. Thus, before the critical time, I had a private tutor to pre¬ 
pare me for this, despite the fact that I was an outstanding student. The ex¬ 
amination almost killed me (I was never good at exams) but I did rather 
well. In addition, my father went to the principal (a very nice lady, Mrs 
Przybylska) and introduced himself. That also helped, since, in general, 
Jews were not welcome in those schools. I was admitted and became one of 
the two Jewish girls in my class - the other was Marysia Horowitz, daugh¬ 
ter of a Major in the Polish Army. There were 38 other girls in my class. I 
worked diligently, with enthusiasm, and was a star student. Again, religion 
was taught separately but adequately. This, in addition to good books at 
home and celebration of all the major Holidays gave me a good back¬ 
ground. Still, I have never been in any Synagogue; Father gave a yearly 
contribution to the Jewish community and went to services on the anniver¬ 
sary of his parents death. Mother never attended services. I felt quite Jew¬ 
ish and comfortable with it; had no problems with Christmas (never any 
Christmas trees) or Easter. 

As a rule, schools were not coed. One of the exceptions was He¬ 
brew high school , private, very Zionistically oriented, very sports-minded 
with all kinds of Maccabiahs. I knew many kids there. As a matter of fact, 
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my learning Hebrew at home was sort of an insurance for admittance to 
that high school, in case I would not get in into the State school. The educa¬ 
tional level there was quite high, and also, it was quite expensive. 

My parents were surrounded by friends deeply involved in Bund. 
However, Father never liked joining organizations, thus officially they 
were not members. Besides they were not quite convinced that the trend 
toward Palestine was totally worthless. Mother s sister, Gena, was trying to 
influence us to immigrate there. Still, despite the growing danger in 
Europe, my father was getting increasingly more comfortable and would 
not abandon everything on his own. It was meant to happen in another way. 

One of a very prominent Bund people, Dr. Ignacy Aleksandrowicz 
(an important lawyer), suggested to my parents that I should attend weekly 
get-togethers, at his house, with 4-5-other young people, where we would 
discuss politics, learn how to read newspapers critically, how to discover 
what is said between the lines, what is the real situation in the world. It 
really was fascinating, considering the times that we were living in. He, by 
the way, survived the war, first by getting to Wilno, then being helped 
through the organization to reach the US, by way of Wladiwostok. He be¬ 
came a professor in one of the private colleges on the East Coast, and ac¬ 
tually, later on, was able to send me college acceptance, which helped me 
to get a student visa from Paris for the US. His wife and 2 daughters per¬ 
ished. In this little group was also his nephew, Yurek, who survived camps, 
ended up in New York; he met me when I reached New York, after my 
transatlantic voyage. He became research biochemist at Columbia Univer¬ 
sity. Another member of the group was Bronek Eichenholz, very bright, a 
talented violinist. 

I suppose, because of all that Bund influence, in the early 30s, my 
mother finally learned Yiddish. 
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We did quite a lot of traveling. First of all, in 1930, my parents 
went for several weeks to Paris and Germany, while I stayed in Stanisla- 
wow with my Grandparents. I enjoyed that stay. Mother felt quite uncom¬ 
fortable in Nurnberg, where she could feel the awakening of Nazi spirit. 
Later, at times, my father traveled alone - Mother did not want to leave me. 
He went on a Scandinavian Fjords Cruise, also to the Black Sea. When I 
grew up a bit, we went together on an extensive tour of Austria and a Baltic 
cruise. In addition to that there was winter skiing in the Tatry mountains, 
trips every summer to various resorts, and a lot of hiking in the nearby 
countryside on weekends during the good weather. Places smelled of jas¬ 
mine, lilac and such, we would bathe in streams, we would drink milk, 
freshly milked, walk about 15 miles and return home in the evening by a 
local train . Mother usually traveled every summer for a cure to Krynica 
or Karlsbad. Supposedly this helped her gallbladder condition. Occasion¬ 
ally Father and I would join her in Krynica for a few days and we would 
also drink the foul-tasting mineral water. 

I was never allowed to own a scooter or a bike - I suffered greatly 
because of that. I did not especially miss what other children had - mainly 
the summer camps. Being an only child I did not socialize easily with other 
children. In 1938 one of my parents friends rented a villa in Zakopane , 
and organized a small group of teenagers to go there. My parents allowed 
me to go, but my mother went along (this was rather silly). In any case I 
had a very interesting time there - my friend Bronek Eichenholz was there 
also, with his sister. We became really very friendly; he was a boy of a 
good character. During the school year, we would meet, while I was walk¬ 
ing from the streetcar to my school and he was walking in the opposite di¬ 
rection to his school. He survived the war with great difficulties and Edgar 
and I met him on our first visit to Stockholm where he established himself 
in the field of music and at least one unhappy marriage. 
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In high school we had to wear uniforms, a pleated navy skirt with a 
simple navy top (white linen top in the summer). On the sleeve, there was a 
badge with the number of the school. I had a few close girlfriends, one , 
Hanka Hauben was quite competitive, very bright, the other was Ewa 
Landerer, with whom I was quite close, even after she moved to another 
neighborhood. 

When not busy with lessons or schoolwork, in the afternoons, I 
liked to go shopping with Mother. There were no department stores, but 
rather a lot of small specialty shops. The Jewish part of town had the best 
stores. Going there, we would find ourselves amidst of a very Orthodox 
crowd which was quite exotic to me. Women in wigs (awful at that time), 
men in black coats and peyes and little boys with tzitzit flying. Certain 
stores I remember so well, I can smell them now. One little place special¬ 
ized in dried fruits, oranges from Jaffa and bloody oranges from Spain, 
dates, St John s bread and a variety of nuts. Another one was the Mecca for 
pickled things - pickles, sauerkraut, pickled apples, fermented borscht. The 
aroma was simply divine. In another store, my mother would order her gir¬ 
dles with which she would need either my Father s or our maid s help to 
lace up in the back. Our dresses were made to order. A couple of times a 
year a young woman would appear in our apartment where, for a week, she 
would do sewing of simple things and all kinds of repair work. Father 
would have his suits made to order as well, and his tailor was an elegant 
gentleman. 

We used to go to many art exhibits, as well as concerts - I had to 
be forced, but my parents felt it was important for me. I did not have to be 
forced to enjoy excellent theater and films. The quality of Polish opera and 
theater was exceptional. Through his journalistic connections these things 
were open to us with the Press pass. 
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In 1935, one of my Father s customers (in paints), sent us a puppy, 
a lovely fox terrier whom we named Don. Unfortunately, this provided one 
more heartbreak when we had to leave him. 

Thus everything looked quite promising despite the clouds on the 
horizon. I knew I would have to get higher education abroad, but that was 
something to look forward to Still my parents friends would congregate 
in the evening and discuss the latest political issues. Will there be a war? 
Does Hitler have any future? Should we stay in Poland? But how can we 
leave and abandon what has been accomplished In 1939 many people 
were planning to attend the World exhibition in New York. My parents 
were almost ready to go but there was a question of me staying in Krakow 
and that was not acceptable. So we took modest vacation in the mountains 
and awaited gruesome developments 

Prior to that, in 1938, Hitler kicked out of Germany Jews that were 
connected to Poland (without German citizenship). They were simply 
dumped at the border, and eventually, reluctantly, Poland accepted them. 
These people were incorporated into Jewish society. This is how we ended 
up with a lovely young woman, Irma, who originated from Karlsruhe. She 
became our housekeeper; obviously she did not speak Polish and I was 
learning to communicate with her in German. 

During summer of 1939 my parents started considering a possibil¬ 
ity of us leaving Krakow in case of war. A few diamonds were purchased, 
along with some gold dollars, and a special suitcase was ordered that could 
accommodate a fantastic silver candelabra (I have not seen the likes of it in 
the best stores of Beverly Hills, except perhaps in some European palaces 
that we visited after the war). It was quite large, double the usual height. 

Friday morning, September 1 at 6 AM, we heard German bombs. 
In the weeks prior to that, we were asked to dig ditches in the parks, put 
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criss-cross tape on all the windows and make sure that the windows could 
be well covered, to prevent light from showing. 

Throughout Friday and Saturday, radio broadcast most confusing 
news about victories of our brave army but this was pure nonsense. We 
were discussing the need for leaving town. Father had a car, (Steyer), at his 
disposal, that belonged to the firm. There was an assigned driver - a young 
man, who spent some time in Detroit and returned to Poland. His name was 
Stefan, a very decent chap, who kept encouraging us to leave. He knew that 
Father was a marked man, i.e. would be executed the moment the Germans 
arrive. The sister of the owner with her husband and two small boys wanted 
to leave with us. Thus, we were, in addition to the driver, 4 grownups, 3 
children and our very few suitcases tied on the roof of the car. I sat in front, 
on my Father s lap. We simply grabbed a few personal things, possibly the 
best clothes, including some fabric prepared for the Fall sewing. I also 
grabbed a handful of photos. We said a quick goodbye to Irma, Don and 
our beautifully furnished apartment, stopped on the way at my Grandpar¬ 
ents, for a tearful parting and were on our way. 

On the way out of town there were army convoys, long lines of 
people walking or in wooden carts - very few cars were accessible. This is 
where my Father s Press card helped us, allowing us to buy gasoline, and 
get through certain areas. From time to time we heard bombs. At night, we 
stopped at some empty resorts. After several days of this, we arrived prac¬ 
tically to the Russian border in a little town of Brody. There we stayed for 
2-3 days with a lovely Jewish family, who accepted us warmly. This gave a 
chance for our driver to work on the car, which did not have an easy time 
with so many passengers, on so many bad roads 

We were planning to go toward Wilno (up North) to join Raphael, 
but, perhaps fortunately, the car conked out in a tiny village, Stepan. Our 
drive undertook the difficult job to revive the car (he had been well trained 
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in Detroit). A peasant family let us stay in a little room. Suddenly bom¬ 
bardment became more pronounced. I recall that we ran toward a local 
cemetery; bombs were falling and we were lying between the graves. Sur¬ 
prisingly, we picked up a piece of metal with Russian script on it This 
was very puzzling. 

After a couple of days - September 17 - Russian tanks appeared. 
Honestly speaking, we reacted with joy, especially after meeting one of the 
soldiers, a captain, who was Jewish, and who assured us that from now on 
we have nothing to worry about. I think my father spoke Yiddish to him - 
we did not know any Russian. At that point, we did not realize that this was 
the result of a short-lived German-Russian pact to divide Poland. In the 
meantime, car was ready to go and we decided to go south toward Lvov. 

That city was full of refugees from the Western part of Poland. My 
mother contacted some friends of her parents and they accepted us into one 
of their small rooms for a while. We parted with our traveling companions, 
car was requisitioned by the authorities and our driver decided to return to 
Krakow. The situation was beginning to stabilize . People were milling 
around, looking with some disgust at the new occupying forces. Many of 
them were completely uncouth, never having been exposed to Western 
style toilets. The wives started wearing in the street lacy nightgowns in¬ 
stead of dresses. 

We started getting some news from Krakow - nothing good. As 
expected, the day the Germans entered the city, the authorities started look¬ 
ing for my father. 

Local people opened their homes, and started serving home-cooked 
meals (for money), to the refugees. There were usually about 20 people 
that would come. We would meet people that we used to know, for instant, 
my piano teacher. 
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The Russian authorities announced that people from the West that 
were interested to go back, should register. People were doing this right 
and left. Obviously this was not for us. Everybody who did, was picked up 
in a very short time, put on cattle trains and deported to Siberia, Kazakh¬ 
stan etc etc. Only a few managed to escape this fate, among them Gusta 
Joffe and Sala Liwszyc who returned to German Poland, with the known 
result. Our future friends, like Sonia (to be Miklaucic) ended up in Kazakh¬ 
stan, Henryk Hurwicz and his parents, in Archangelsk. All these people had 
different stories to tell. Most of the ones transported into the central Russia 
and beyond, survived, in horrible conditions. There were quite a few that 
did not survive 

A very influential man whom we used to know, became a manager 
of an enterprise involved with salt mines, in Kalusz, not too far from Lvov. 
His nephew, a young engineer, Jerzy Lipszyc went to work there. My fa¬ 
ther was offered a position there as well, based on his past experience in 
salt mines near Krakow. The family of the manager was unusually interest¬ 
ing, suffice it to say that his brother in law became a very close friend of 
my parents in Canada (after the war) and another brother was a very sig¬ 
nificant man-friend of Edgar s aunt Judyta. 

Since it was time for us to settle down, we all went to Kalusz, at 
the end of 1939. We were assigned very modest living quarters in a 
wooden building, in the back of an apartment house, where lived the high 
officials. A very pleasant Polish family shared the building with us. A very 
clean outhouse was separate. There was a small garden plot, where soon we 
would grow wonderful vegetables. I was accepted into the local high 
school, which, surprisingly enough, was on a quite high level. Shockingly 
for me, it was coeducational. It was a good mixture of very bright Jewish 
kids, not so smart local Ukrainians, and not too many so-so Poles. The 
teaching staff included a few new arrivals from Ukraine. Later on we found 
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out that they joyfully stayed with the Germans, and became quite active in 
de-Judaizing the town. There was one fantastic physics teacher, a local Jew. 
It was a very strange situation; everything was supposed to be in Ukrainian, 
which I was beginning to understand, but had awful problems with the Cy¬ 
rillic script. Also, since I missed a few months, I really had to catch up. I 
got hold of all the books and really worked, starting at 3-4 o clock in the 
morning. Father was trying to help me with certain subjects. After a while, 
I was able to participate intelligently. 

Surprisingly enough, during the almost two years there, I was able 
to develop some good friendships. A nice girl became a good friend, a 
young boy who definitely liked me; it was very platonic but strong. The 
boys had a very good band and very often we had dances which I attended 
with pleasure. The world was burning around us and we were dancing 

For me there was something unusual and rather pleasant in living 
in a small town (about 30,000), without public transportation, with beauti¬ 
ful areas around. Of course there was continuous worry about the situation, 
about all those that we left behind. We had very limited resources, primi¬ 
tive housekeeping etc, having lost practically everything. It was difficult to 
get any additional clothing. Everything felt very temporary. Jerzy Lipszyc 
and his wife, Hanka became our good friends. She was spending a lot of 
time in Lvov; she was a sculptress and was involved in some kind of pro¬ 
ject there. In addition, we also maintained friendship with a very interesting 
dentist Dr.. Ramer, who was very proud of his Sephardic background. We 
were attempting to learn Russian, in addition to Ukrainian (not the same 
language). I sang in the school choir and had an important solo part (in 
Ukrainian) in one of the performances 

Father had reasonably good relationships at work. The new Rus¬ 
sian head of the enterprise was a pleasant man, quite appreciative of him. 
So, no wonder, when the 22n d of June 1941 arrived (Germany attacked 
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Russia) and we heard German bombs again, the few Russians that were in 
charge started packing very quickly and offered us and Jerzy transport 
eastward. There was no doubt in our minds that we should not remain. 
Even Jerzy, whose wife was in Lvov, joined us. We started our trek east¬ 
ward, this time not leaving much behind, just the wonderful ripening vege¬ 
tables in our backyard. Somehow we managed to elude the bombs; condi¬ 
tions on the train were quite strange - not a passenger train. My father ac¬ 
tually got an assignment directing us to Solikamsk, where a similar salt en¬ 
terprise was located - on the Western slopes of the Ural mountains, quite a 
bit to the North. 

Stalin just broadcast a speech, telling the nation how well things 
are going at the front. Our train was very crowded, again it was cattle train; 
it would stop in the middle of nowhere, which was really convenient, since 
everybody needed to go in the bushes. Occasionally peasants would bring 
something edible. Once my father was almost left behind while trying to 
find some water This trip lasted about 2 weeks. 

It was about middle of July, when we reached our destination. The 
neighboring hamlet was called Eurasia, because of its location. Solikamsk 
was a small town, amidst a hilly area with endless forests around it. It was a 
place used by the Czars to exile political prisoners and later by the Com¬ 
munists for a similar purpose. So the whole population (about 30,000) were 
descendants of or the actual exiles. Everybody was connected to the salt 
works in one way or another. It was an enormous enterprise, which com¬ 
bined mining and purifying a variety of minerals. Some of those had great 
value for alloys used in defense industry. 

My father was immediately put in charge of the group that was 
producing chemically and biologically pure sodium chloride - salt, for sa¬ 
line, a physiological solution of great importance during the war. Mother 
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also started working immediately, as a supervisor of one of the shifts of 
workers of the same group. 

We were assigned two rooms in an apartment, where two other 
rooms were shared by two other families, with a common bathroom and a 
common kitchen. In one of the rooms lived a Jewish woman with her son, 
who moved there from Ukraine, to be closer to her imprisoned husband. 
During winter, which was endless, the plumbing wold usually freeze, 
which complicated life immensely. Nobody cooked much; we all ate during 
the day in sort of a canteen, where everybody would get a thick slice of 
black bread and some dark brown grits, with a spoonful of dark bitter oil. 
We had coupons for some additional food to be obtained in special stores. 
Occasionally nothing was available there, sometimes only matches The 
first winter was quite bad; everybody lost a lot of weight, Mother s gall¬ 
stones were miraculously cured. We were given a very small piglet, which 
we used as a seasoning for some frozen potatoes and cabbage through the 
whole winter. Sometimes we could exchange our meager rations for a brick 
of frozen milk or some vegetables brought by peasants. One could also 
find mushrooms and berries in the surrounding countryside. 

Snow appeared on September 15 (you cold set your calendar) and 
stayed till May 15. There was no spring but a short summer, during which 
everything grew fast. During the summer we had white nights - just a little 
dusk between 1 and 3 AM. But most of the winter, there was hardly any 
daylight. Temperature hovered around -40 degrees. Summer was warm and 
pleasant. In winter, we all wore felt boots, quilted jackets and these typical 
Russian hats. Shawls covered our faces - only eyes were visible. It was dry 
cold with not much wind, so one could withstand it. 

Jerzy Lipszyc got a room some place but was spending a lot of 
time with us. He also had a reasonably high position in this outfit. 
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I started school immediately. What made it nice is that because of 
the war, Solikamsk was populated with refugees from Moscow, Leningrad, 
even Odessa, and these people had children who were in school with me. I 
developed very nice friends and my Russian improved rapidly. After a 
while I was totally fluent, without an accent, and my compositions on diffi¬ 
cult literary subjects were superb. 

Among my friends- a young boy from Leningrad, Vitia 
Morachevski was a son of an old university professor, a highly cultured 
man; Boria Ershoff was a boy from Moscow, whose father was a high offi¬ 
cial; Rita Isch, from Moscow, was a daughter of an accountant, extremely 
bright girl, also a very beautiful girl from Odessa, whose mother was a 
physician. There was also a very clever Jewish boy from Leningrad, who 
had tremendous artistic talent but was untrustworthy. I do have pleasant 
memories from that school despite the horrible times. Occasionally, stu¬ 
dents would be transported to the surrounding farms to help out with the 
farm work - since men were at the front. We dug potatoes, carrots, gath¬ 
ered raspberries (that was the best). It was all done in good comradeship; 
we all worked hard, got extremely dirty, but felt good about it. In addition, 
I did quite a bit of wood chopping at home - we would receive big chunks 
of trees which needed to be chopped and carried upstairs (3 floors, tied on 
my back). I became an expert. 

What was less enjoyable is that in our phys-ed class we had to go 
through a sort of pre-military training, jumping over obstacles, throwing 
grenades , crawling in the mud, disassembling guns etc. Also, we had to 
visit military hospitals that were in our area - horrible sights of men with¬ 
out arms, legs and with facial injuries. We were also asked to write to the 
boys at front -one young man really wanted to get together with me after 
the war 
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For quite a long time, news from the war were most discouraging; 
misery in Leningrad, Germans close to Moscow, butchery of Stalingrad. 
Everyone had a little official broadcasting gadget in their living quarters. 
All day long we heard beautiful classical music, great Russian songs, or of¬ 
ficial news with an encouraging speech by Stalin from time to time. 

After 2 years of high school, it was time to graduate, following a 
most difficult final exam on all subjects - quite a traumatic experience. I 
did very well. Most of the boys had to go into the army, and the rest of us 
had to go to work. My father facilitated for me admission to the central 
laboratory, where I started learning everything in a hands-on way. The 
women in the lab were very friendly and helpful, and I progressed rapidly. 
I found this work quite interesting and had no doubt about continuing it. 
This entitled me to a larger ration of bread and, of course, some money. I 
worked in 2 shifts : one week 8-4, next week 4-12. We lived just a few 
blocks from the entrance to the work place, but still, in winter, you had to 
walk in darkness between the walls of solidified snow. I walked alone and 
was never afraid, even after midnight. Mother worked in 3 shifts - the third 
week 12 PM - 8AM. 

During our second year there, large groups of exiles that inhabited 
the surrounding camps were released. These were mostly Jewish men, de¬ 
ported from Lvov etc, after having registered for return westward. We 
started seeing them everywhere, particularly in the eating areas, where they 
were waiting to lick the bowls. They looked dreadful, like from a concen¬ 
tration camp (why not?) Quite soon, however, they recovered, started fix¬ 
ing shoes, sew clothes, and even traveling South to warmer climates and 
bringing some food back. Once in a while, Father would buy from them a 2 
lb bag of white flour, one apple (Yes!)- which we would divide with Jerzy 
into quarters, and eat with great solemnity. Father would pay with little 
gold dollars - which was illegal, but was a matter of survival. The white 
flour was used to make pancakes - and I have never eaten anything better 
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tasting than a mixture of flour and water, fried in bitter oil Eventually, 
the Second front opened and we started getting American pork stew (deli¬ 
cious) and condensed milk, shipped from the US. 

War tide was turning slowly and there was hope in the air. Still not 
everything was peachy-rosy. NKVD, called later KGB, had to have fingers 
in everything. Father was harassed from time to time (they always worked 
at night) for investigations and questioning. This was a nerve - racking ex¬ 
perience. Jerzy was trying desperately to maintain contact with his aunt in 
Switzerland, which was a no-no; this led to his arrest and incarceration. We 
were shocked and feared to be next on the list. I think, he was in prison 
close to a year. They could not get anything out of him (of course), and 
there was a woman doctor who took a liking to him (of course), and just on 
his birthday, he was released. After this, he moved to a larger city - 
Molotov (now Perm). There he established himself and stayed with a very 
nice Polish-Jewish family, who became our friends and also returned to Po¬ 
land. 


All sorts of war evacuees lived in our area - among these were the 
Leningrad Theater, Opera and Ballet Company (Kirov). They were sta¬ 
tioned in Molotov, but traveled continuously, and gave magnificent per¬ 
formances. I became exposed to the best in opera and ballet, attending nu¬ 
merous performances, which used to end at midnight (daylight!). Some¬ 
times we would see Northern Lights (Aurora Borealis)- the whole sky cov¬ 
ered with shimmering ribbons. 

At the same time that I started working, I registered in a corre¬ 
spondence course at the Molotov University. This involved going there on 
an overnight train, getting books, assignments and eventually 6 months 
later, returning for a week to pass examinations. It was not easy but it was 
productive. The first time, through my father connections, I could stay in a 
hotel in town. They took me to a decent room, but to my surprise, I was not 
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the only occupant. While I was already asleep, two single men appeared 
and also went to sleep. This was rather strange but that s the way it was. 
Another time, I stayed in a university dormitory with 6-8 other girls in the 
room. Gluck s theme from Orpheus and Euridice was being broadcast in 
our room, while we were going to sleep. When in became dark - a cat-size 
rat run through my feet. I still remember the feeling, and I associate that 
music with the rat Another few times, I stayed with the Kons, Jerzy s 
friends. They had a spare cot; unfortunately their place was infested with 
bedbugs - I was nearly eaten up and all night was sweeping them from my 
bed to the floor. 

While attending the university for these few days at a time, I had 
free evenings, which I spent at the Ballet or Opera with Jerzy and his new 
friend, a member of the Ballet Company. She was an interesting, sophisti¬ 
cated girl, Jewish, from Leningrad, with a very friendly father. She really 
would have liked Jerzy to stay with her forever. 

It is important to mention that during the 4 years of our stay in 
Solikamsk we could see how friendly and pleasant the Russian people were 
(except those connected with the secret police). My mother really enjoyed 
her hard work there; first of all she felt good about working as a chemist, 
and also she had very good relations with the group of young people who 
worked under her. 

Another unexpected thing was the following. Even though we were 
at the very border of Europe, in a very small town, we had access to a won¬ 
derful public library. These were the years when I was 16-20 years old and 
very interested in drowning myself in world literature. And it was there, 
waiting for me. I devoured Shakespeare (in Russian, of course), Balzac, 
Zola, Galsworthy , Maupassant, Romain Roland, in addition to all the 
wealth of Russian literature. Part of it was required in school. 
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We started breathing easier. News from the front improved dra¬ 
matically. Russian army entered Poland and we began to hear unbelievable 
news about German behavior. Until then we had no idea about the extermi¬ 
nation camps. And then there was the Polish uprising in Warsaw and prior 
to that, the Warsaw Ghetto story. We began to anticipate what was await¬ 
ing us, if we ever manage to return 

The return was a problem in itself. Father had to convince the au¬ 
thorities, that as soon as Kalusz became liberated, we should be allowed to 
go back there. And this was approved. We loaded up into the same kind of 
railroad car, this time just with another family who was going to work in 
Kalusz. The trip took several weeks. We happened to be in the Moscow 
railroad station and were able to witness the fireworks on account of Berlin 
being taken. On the way West we saw tremendous amount of destruction - 
not a pretty sight. The arrival in Kalusz was shocking. Most Ukrainians left 
with the Germans, some Poles remained but all of the Jews were gone. All 
my friends disappeared. 

We were assigned a small apartment, but the mood at work was 
grim. The war was over, but the population realized that there was no ques¬ 
tion about maintaining the old Polish borders. This was to be Ukraine. Still 
there was an agreement between the powers , that people who wanted to 
relocate to Poland should be allowed to do so. It took some maneuvering 
on the part of my father - he was good at it but also lucky, and we were 
permitted to go to Krakow. We gathered our few possessions and settled at 
the railroad station, together with many other people. We stayed in the 
open air for a couple of days, waiting for the train. It really was not safe, 
since people knew that we were Jews. Eventually the cattle train arrived, 
and we were traveling again, this time for a week, which ordinarily should 
have taken a couple of hours. The train would stop in the middle of no¬ 
where; we would hear shots and screams - Polish underground army was 
trying to be heroic and hunted Russians and Ukrainians and of course Jews, 
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who would crawl out of hiding. At one point, the train was surrounded by 
these army guys, and the people in our wagon assured them that there were 
no Jews inside. Our life was saved. Apparently there were still some decent 
people left 

Finally, we arrived in Krakow. While Mother and I waited at the 
station, my father went into town unexpectedly, run into his cousin, Lusia, 
who survived camps and was now married to another camp survivor. We 
spent the night with her. Father still had some influence and we obtained 2 
rooms in a large apartment in which we stayed for over a year. 

The city looked more beautiful than ever, but to us it was grue¬ 
some. Our family, our friends, everything was gone. The whole large Jew¬ 
ish neighborhood, which used to be run down, was totally cleaned out with 
new streets and clean buildings. It was a clean cemetery. War was over but 
we discovered horrors. Jewish organizations were very active in attempting 
to get people together. It did not take us long to get in touch with Ada, who 
survived thanks to her husband and a few good people around. 

My Grandparents had been taken to the extermination camp (Belzec) 
quite early. The same was true for my Father s large family. He could not 
even find his parents graves at the cemetery. 

So we knew that Poland held no future for us. This despite the fact 
that Father had several offers to move to Warsaw, and get a position in the 
new government, in the Ministry of Industry. Soon after our arrival, he was 
asked to give a talk on the radio about the new atom bomb that just arrived 
on the world scene. Other than that, he was dabbling in journalism, renew¬ 
ing contacts and deciding what to do next. 

Jerzy arrived soon after and established himself in Warsaw. On one 
of his trips by car, he had a terrible accident, almost died, but recovered to 
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a degree. For a while, he could not speak, eventually he recovered most of 
his capabilities but was never the same. After a while, he married a woman 
reporter and had 2 sons with her. The marriage did not last. Eventually, he 
married again. Of course, his first lovely wife did not survive the war. He 
visited us in Paris and later on, in Los Angeles. His sons live in Denmark. 

In the fall of 1945 I registered at the old University of Krakow, to 
continue my science education. Nobody around me was very enthusiastic. I 
was attending some complicated courses in geology and crystallogra¬ 
phy The University is over a 1000 years old with a great history. 

These were emotionally draining times . We exchanged sad news 
with Mrs Lachs and with Sala Liwszyc. I could not make myself go and 
visit our old apartment - my parents went, but were not even let inside. It 
was a difficult year. The following summer was even worse. This is when a 
few pogroms took place, particularly the one in Kielce. A few dozen Jews, 
the remnant, were killed. It was not too unusual to be greeted by he words: 

we thought that Hitler took care of all of you . The fires of an¬ 
tisemitism were burning extra strong because in the new government estab¬ 
lished by the Russians there were a few prominent Jews, who survived in 
Russia. There was no reason for us to stay. 

Mother got in touch with her cousin Selig Drezdner, who survived 
the war in France, and lived in Paris with his wife and daughter. We de¬ 
cided to try to get there. Father started making arrangements to connect to 
an export-import agency and also with Polish press in Paris. Then we found 
out about a transport of Jewish young people to Paris, and I was accepted. 
This was an exciting trip that lasted several days. In the group was a young 
man, Janek Ramberg, who also survived war in Russia. He became a good 
friend with good consequences. 
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In Paris, I immediately got in touch with Selig and was warmly 

received. 

I had to start speaking French, which was hard, but it happened. In a 
few days my parents arrived and we stayed with Selig for 3 months, after 
which time we purchased our own apartment in the outlying area (Leval- 
lois). The cost was covered by Mother s diamond earrings. 

On my first day in Paris, I went out by myself and started walking 
through the city. I did not believe my eyes -1 knew the city from the litera¬ 
ture, from the movies, and here it was I had tears in my eyes, and did not 
care that my feet were giving out This was the beginning of December 
1946. 


A few days after my arrival Janek got in touch with me and sug¬ 
gested a piano recital in Salle Gaveau. One of the young people that I met 
there was Edgar, whom everybody called Bubi . He was definitely the 
type that I liked. 

Few days later, I registered in Alliance Francaise, in order to im¬ 
prove my language. There I met a girl from Warsaw, Sonia, who also sur¬ 
vived in Russia. We became very friendly and started walking and walking 
together and going to the movies 

I registered at the Sorbonne. This way I was spending most of my 
days in the Quartier Latin. Jewish organization (actually through JOINT) 
was providing lunches in one large hall - mostly lentils with occasional 
tuna. Large groups of students were coming there all the time. Edgar was 
there, as well, along with a few others that formed a friendly group for me 
- Janek Ramberg, Sonia Brochstein (Miklaucic), Henryk Hurwicz. After 
lunch, we would walk and talk and drink a mixture of beer and ginger ale 
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in the sidewalk cafes. We would go the theater, movies, dancing ,or simply 
sightseeing. We were not eating much, but the air was nourishing. 

My father managed to find a position in the Paint and Varnish fac¬ 
tory. He stayed there until they left Paris in 1951. He was well liked but the 
salary was miserable. 

The situation at the Sorbonne was really strange. I attended lots of 
lectures together with some 500-600 students in a big auditorium. You 
were absolutely out of touch with the professor. Fortunately, all the lectures 
were printed out, and the only thing absolutely obligatory was the lab work. 
I was concentrating on chemistry. You did not get to know your fellow stu¬ 
dents either, particularly, if you were a foreigner. My lab partner was not 
very talkative either - when we were analyzing copper in snails, she would 
drop a few of them in the boiling water and taste them At the end of the 
year there were tough exams - written, lab and orals. Out of 600 students 
usually 100 passed. No wonder that, in 1968, they had student riots. So, of 
course, at first, I did not pass. But the second year I undertook a double 
load and passed them both (equivalent of two years) which qualified me for 
Licence es Sciences, a sort of an undergraduate degree. My education even¬ 
tually evened up when I got to Los Angeles. 

Well, in the background was a lot of walking and dancing. To the 
complete outrage of my parents on a couple of occasions I stayed up until 5 
AM; it was Bastille day when everybody was dancing in the streets, and 
another time when we were saying goodbye to Henryk Hurwicz who was 
leaving for the US. I was 23 years old at the time, but under a strict control 
of my parents 

Edgar would meet me usually after my classes, and then we would 
walk, see a movie, drink some beer. We would walk across the city, from 
his place where he lived with Wanda Aftergut, to my place, at the opposite 
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corner of the city. It was quite safe at night, only the category of prostitutes 
would change with the neighborhoods. I not only met Wanda but also Ed¬ 
gar s aunt, Judyta Braude, who was visiting. 

From time to time, my parents would arrange for me to go out with 
someone else, but this was a lost cause. My mind was totally made up. Ac¬ 
tually Edgar was undecided - he simply did not know how to overcome 
difficulties facing us. He was preparing to leave for Los Angeles, where his 
Father s cousin was established. In that respect, I was in greater difficulty 
being on a Polish quota. The only way for me was to try to get in on a stu¬ 
dent visa which was eventually obtained through the efforts of Ignacy 
Aleksandrowicz, Edgar s relatives, and of course my parents consent 
which was an absolute, unbelievable, miracle. Edgar left in April 1948, and 
we did not see each other until July 1949 All this time I simply suffered. 

After I arrived in Los Angeles, we got married in San Pedro by a 
Judge. We started practically on a negative financial balance. My parents 
were able to give me $1 800, which went for my registration at USC. Ed¬ 
gar, at that time, was on unemployment But this really did not matter. 
First we found a furnished room and bath, then we shared an apartment 
with an old Hungarian lady, finally, we rented an apartment near USC. In 
my second year I was able to get a fellowship, finished my Master Degree, 
and soon David was born. After 5 years (part of a year David spent with 
my parents who managed to go to Canada) I finished my Ph.D., and con¬ 
tinued working. We moved to a bigger place, and when Annette was arriv¬ 
ing, we finally bought our first small house in Westchester, with a tempo¬ 
rary help from my parents, who by then were able to come to Los Angeles. 

My parents could have established themselves in Paris, with even¬ 
tual citizenship, but, of course, they wanted to be close to us. It was not 
possible for them to go directly to the US. Thus, with some help of the lo¬ 
cal Aftergood family, they were able to transfer to Montreal. As a matter of 
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fact, they were crossing Atlantic, when they were notified by a cablegram 
that their first grandson (David) was born. Later on, he spent about 9 
months with them (as a baby), while I was finishing my doctorate. I heard 
his first words on the phone Father worked again in the paint industry, 
again for a miserable salary. However, they developed nice friendships 
there, in Montreal. Eventually, in 1957, they were able to come to Los An¬ 
geles, one year after Steven was born. Father continued his work, as well as 
some journalistic efforts - writing for professional, chemical journals. They 
did travel as long as their health permitted, they enjoyed their grandchil¬ 
dren and had a great influence on their intellectual development. They also 
joined a synagogue and, to some degree, appreciated the activities there. 
But, on the whole, they did feel lonely. Since 1977 we shared one house; 
Father died in 1981, Mother in 1991. 

With some interruptions I continued to work, after USC, at UCLA 
in the School of Public Health; I did not reach my full scientific potential - 
my family came first and I was satisfied with close to a hundred scientific 
publications 
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CHILDREN OF EDGAR AND LILLA 


Bringing up of our children was definitely influenced by our Euro¬ 
pean past and by our personal beliefs and circumstances. Ours was a mod¬ 
est, hard-working life. 

Over the years, when children were small, certain accommodations 
had to be made, since Edgar was totally involved in his occupation and 
Lilia, with some interruptions, was working as well. This resulted in send¬ 
ing our first son, David, to a local military school for a short (a few 
months) time; he attended it for several hours per day, in early elementary 
grade, since we had difficulty in finding proper care for him. Prior to that, 
as an infant, he spent several months in Montreal with his Grandparents, 
while Lilia was finishing her Ph.D. degree. 

When our second son, Steven, was born, we also had to rely on out¬ 
side help, after Lilia went back to work. After a year, the Grandparents ar¬ 
rived and things went a bit more smoothly, still with the outside help. 

Linally, at the time of the birth of our daughter, Annette, we bought 
our first house. This was the time, also, when we joined a Conservative 
congregation, since there was no religious education in public schools and 
the available child care at the congregation was of the right kind. 

We, personally, always felt that our children had a reasonably happy 
childhood, despite the working parents. They had a close relationship with 
the Grandparents, who were able to add to their intellectual development. 
We did quite a bit of travelling together, promoted music lessons for all 
three of them and, of course, fostered their participation in the religious 
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education. This, in particular, gave them all a lot of satisfaction. They all 
had Bar and Bat Mitzvahs, modest but meaningful; they attended Jewish 
summer camps, and eventually Brandeis-Bardin Institute. All three of 
them are exceptionally well-versed in Jewish matters. They spent a lot of 
time in Israel - Annette, a Junior year, and Steven, two years in a Yeshiva. 
They continue their devotion to a synagogue in a meaningful way. 

In bringing them up we had been quite strict (Grandparents even 
more so), and perhaps a little over-protective. This is possibly due to the 
horrors of our past. 

They all went to public schools and high school and did extremely 
well. All three of them went to UCLA and lived at home (somewhat under 
duress), while doing so. David continued his studies at the New York Uni¬ 
versity obtaining a MD degree. He is now a successful internist- 
endocrinologist in Los Angeles. Steven obtained an Engineering degree 
from UCLA and is working as a Senior Analyst at the Federation of 
American Scientists in Washington D.C. Annette received a Master s De¬ 
gree in School of Public Health and an M.D. degree from UCLA. She is 
now a popular, practicing dermatologist in Los Angeles. 

All three of them are happily married—Steve most recently, against 
all odds .David and Sara have three children, the oldest Aaron, is in 
Berkeley, of the other two, Jacob attends Harvard Westlake School and 
Hannah, the Akiba Academy. Annette s and Mel s children, Adam and 
Akiva, attend Shalhevet High School and Floryn and Micah attend Hillel 
Academy. They are continuing the high academic and religious achieve¬ 
ments of their parents. 
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JEWISH VISITOR S OBSERVATIONS 
AFTER A VISIT TO POLAND IN 1992 
By DR. DAVID AFTERGOOD 


Hardly a vacation spot, Poland, nevertheless, was my destination 
this past May. I journeyed there with my family, including my parents, my 
wife and oldest son, and my brother. Our purpose was to visit the places 
where my parents had lived both before and during the World War II. My 
father had survived the Warsaw Ghetto, having escaped just before the Up¬ 
rising. My mother was born in Krakow and escaped to Russia in 1939, re¬ 
turning to Krakow for one year after the War. We had heard many stories 
over the years and appreciated the opportunity to finally see for ourselves. 

Poland seems in some ways to be almost a Third World country. 
Away from the cities one sees small rural towns, great expanses of farm¬ 
land, and apparently abundant resources. Like the rest of Eastern Europe, 
however, Poland is afflicted by enormous economic and political difficul¬ 
ties. Many problems, such as the lack of consumer goods, inflation, poor 
distribution, and unemployment, are blamed on mismanagement by the 
Communists. One of our taxi drivers, however, countered, with some justi¬ 
fication, that things were better under Communism . 

Reading the pleas for foreign investment in all the tourist pam¬ 
phlets, one cannot help feeling sympathy for the difficult lives the people 
seem to lead - truck drivers, women at fruit stands, students at bus stops, 
farmers. However, one is reminded that things might have been different. 

A visitor, returning after 50 years, remarks that the streets and the 
buildings appear the same, but the faces are different - there are no Jews. 
Three million Jews lived here fifty years ago and now only a handful re¬ 
main, elderly and nearly invisible. Certainly the absence of Jews is not a 
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major factor in Poland s current difficulties, but one cannot help wonder 
what a different country this might have been had those three million Jews 
not been exterminated. As we walk down the street, it is easy to understand 
how a Jewish child may have felt before the War, even those who tried 
desperately to assimilate. The people and the faces seem very homogene¬ 
ous. Anyone slightly Semitic in appearance stands out and is noticed. 

We made our obligatory pilgrimage to Auschwitz. Neither of my 
parents had been in the Camps, but most of their near and distant relatives 
disappeared there. Auschwitz was strangely less affecting than we had an¬ 
ticipated. I have read books and have seen movies and have been attuned to 
the subject for many years. There was little presented which was new to 
me. There is, of course, no one or most successful way (some would argue 
that no way exists at all) to present the events which occurred in Ausch¬ 
witz, but I found the presentation somewhat stiff and artificial. Maybe the 
concept is just so enormous, like the displays of mounds of shoes collected 
from the prisoners before their deaths and the heaps of human hair cut from 
the corpses, that it is simply difficult to transmit in any fashion. The nearby 
Camp, Birkenau, in contrast, has not been rebuilt like Auschwitz and re¬ 
mains impressive and awe-inspiring in its vastness and its ruins. 

It was disturbing to see highway signs listing Oswiecim (the Polish 
and original name of Auschwitz) with other possible directions and locales, 
much as we see Santa Monica or San Diego posted on the freeways in Los 
Angeles. This word has come to symbolize so much that is evil, it was hard 
to imagine that ordinary people in he street did not shudder every time they 
noticed such a sign, as we did. At one point, in Krakow, we took a short 
tour of the city on a small bus. Oswiecim was listed on the outside of the 
bus along with the famous salt mines and other tourist destinations just as 
Disneyland might be posted on a but in California. But, indeed, Oswiecim 
is an ordinary small town surrounded by small farms whose inhabitants live 
in the shadow of extraordinary historical events. 
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Many observers have commented on the irony of the persistence of 
anti-Semitism, despite the nearly complete disappearance of Poland s three 
million Jews. We saw no overt manifestations of anti-Semitism other than 
occasional graffiti, which unfortunately one might see in many other parts 
of the world. The German word, Jude , or the Star of David depicted 
hanging from a simple gallows, painted on the outside of a synagogue or an 
apartment building, elicited even more than the usual disquiet and revul¬ 
sion, given their location and the circumstances of our visit. Indeed, my fa¬ 
ther had been concerned prior to the trip about the possibility and wished to 
avoid happening upon any unpleasant incidents, which might serve as too 
strong a reminder of his wartime experiences. 

Our most memorable visit was to the Jewish Cemetery in Warsaw. 
It is fitting, I suppose, that in a city from which hundreds of thousands of 
Jews were sent to their deaths, in which thousands of other Jews met their 
end, a city which was nearly leveled by the Nazis, the Jewish cemetery re¬ 
mains, seemingly untouched for hundreds of years. Behind a high wall, 
through a nondescript black gate, we pass, almost unprepared for the enor¬ 
mity and the eerie beauty of the Beth Haim, the House of Life . Gray 
clouds wait overhead, a fine drizzle moistens the air. Thousands of grave¬ 
stones, obelisks, small mausoleums extend as far as the eye can see. At 
least two hundred thousand people are buried here, many in unmarked 
graves. A lush overgrowth of green trees, weeds, and grasses is everywhere 
underfoot, responding to the spring rains. One glance at the stones and their 
inscriptions and you feel a shock of recognition, a sense of generations of 
family and friends around you - but only their ghosts, their memories. The 
drab city outside the cemetery wall is devoid of any sign of Jewish exis¬ 
tence. But here, the names cut into the stones in Polish, Yiddish, and He¬ 
brew are instantly recognizable and, ironically, here they seem to live on. 
One could spend many hours and days walking among the graves decipher¬ 
ing inscriptions, paying homage to great Rabbis, renowned Yiddish au- 
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thors, men and women of the theater, and those of less renowned - fathers, 
mothers, sons-in-law, daughters, none less valuable than others. 

A large central grassy area surrounded by white stone markers, is a 
mass grave in which great numbers of those who died toward the end of the 
Ghetto are buried. The ground here is lower than the rest of the cemetery 
because the earth settled one or two feet as the bodies decomposed in the 
first few years after burial. My aunt is buried is this cemetery but the exact 
site is unknown. We leave the cemetery wishing that we could spend more 
time here, hoping someday to return, having felt both a kind of warmth as 
well as chill in this strangely familiar place. 

Before our trip to Poland, a friend advised us not to spend any 
more money than necessary, it not being appropriate for Jews who suffered 
and lost so much there to assist the country in any way. We were told of 
others whose parents have discouraged them from considering such a trip - 
Why bother? There is nothing left to see; only painful memories remain . 
I disagree. Such a trip is definitely worth taking - to honor those who per¬ 
ished, to prevent their memories from dying, to help strengthen one s root¬ 
edness, to help bring one s origins to life. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE EDGAR AND LILLA 
AFTERGOOD CHARITABLE REMAINDER UNITRUST 


In 1982, after 25 years, we decided to turn over the contracting 
business to somebody else. Our remaining assets of that business were held 
by us under the name of ZUMA SPORTSWEAR, Inc. 

In 1986, due to impending tax changes we were advised to convert 
these assets to a Charitable Trust, which would benefit us during our life¬ 
time, but, eventually, go to the following charities, designated by us: 

UCLA School of Medicine (Pediatric Scholarships) 

City of Hope 

The Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Idyllwild Institute of Music and Art 
Brandeis Bardin Institute, Simi Valley 
University of Judaism 

We have been managing this Trust with the help of a Trustee, for 
almost 14 years, and we feel good about having had the opportunity to con¬ 
tribute to some worthwhile institutions. 
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HAIDEMUHL CASE 
AND ITS SIX CLAIMANTS 


In 1992, I saw an ad in the Jewish Journal, in Los Angeles. A law 
firm was offering advice and representation to people who had potential 
claims for properties in the former East Germany. Before the reunification 
of Germany such claims were not recognized. 

I answered this ad and a lawyer from Germany contacted me and 
we started a long and complicated process that is still going on, and may go 
on for many years. 

The property in question, is Adolf Schiller s Glass Factory in 
Haidemuhl, which was taken from him by the Nazi regime. After WWII it 
was taken over by the local Communist authorities. I have not been there 
but I was told, that the buildings are in ruin, and the ground is contami¬ 
nated. Nevertheless, there may be somebody interested in acquiring it for 
mining purposes. 

To get the claim started, I had to locate other claimants, grand¬ 
nephews and grandnieces of Adolf Schiller. This resulted in some family 
research and produced valuable information and even photographs, which I 
did not have before. 

In 1993, the German Consul told me , , that this matter was very 
difficult, because it would be impossible to produce all the birth, marriage, 
and death certificates from the distant past, going back to 1830, after all the 
destruction, in Poland. A lady, restitution counselor, Dr. Anni Maas, told 
me that this is a project for a lifetime. 
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As it happens, the German authorities relaxed the standards 
somewhat and out of five claimants, four of us have, at present Inheri¬ 
tance Certificates . This does not mean that we are entitled to the property, 
but without it the local court will not consider the case of ownership. 

The list of claimants is follows: 

Edgar Aftergood, Los Angeles 
Gerd Aftergood, Haifa (my first cousin) 

Four sons of Fred Aftergood: Michael, Ron, David, Lars 
(Vancouver, Calgary, Toronto) (my second cousins) 

Yvette Avrach , France ( my second cousin) 

Judy Moss and Sandi Lacey, England, (my second 
cousins) 

There is still some correspondence taking place between me and 
my cousins. Regardless of the outcome of this case, I feel that it was worth 
the effort, because it reestablished communication between relatives, which 
did not exist before. I want to say that all of the letter writing, word proc¬ 
essing and secretarial work, has been performed by Lilia Aftergood; with¬ 
out her input I could not have handled it. 
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GEORGE AFTERGOOD, 
HIS ROLE IN OUR LIFE 


George, son of Bernard Aftergood, was my father Emil s first 
cousin. When I was in Paris, in 1946-48,1 asked him for affidavits of sup¬ 
port, in order to get a visa to come to the US. 

George was doubtful, at first, since he had two bad experiences 
with some of cousins from his Mother s side of the family. Eventually, 
however, he decided to do it and paid for my trip from Paris to Los Ange¬ 
les. 


George was a very warm and colorful personality. He started work¬ 
ing as a very young man, in San Francisco, in the hotel business as a bell¬ 
boy. His duties there were varied and included procuring whatever the cus¬ 
tomers, mostly the traveling salesmen required. 

After moving to Los Angeles, he got into the knitting business and 
suffered all kinds of hard times. George would put in bids to buy property 
without having any idea how he was going to pay for it. Some of this kind 
of gambling, turned out to his advantage, others did not. He was very proud 
that he was in his own business, and he would tell everybody who would 
listen how very difficult that was. 

George and I established a good relationship after my arrival, a sort 
of uncle-nephew type. He used to make all kinds of statements that I would 
consider outrageous: Jews should not consider going to Palestine or Is¬ 
rael. The Promised land is here, in California . Or: You had your prob¬ 
lems over there (meaning the Holocaust, in Europe), and we had our prob¬ 
lems here - we had to have coupons to buy sugar! 
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I went to work for George at his factory to learn the business, 
which I did up to a point. 

His wife, Kathryn, was a very impressive woman with a typical no 
nonsense attitude, and we respected and liked her very much. She told me 
quite early that she came from a non Jewish family and that she converted 
to please George s parents, who were traditional Jews. This was never dis¬ 
cussed with George, because he did not want me to know about it. Still, 
most of their friends knew that anyway. 

George was a very active member in the Fidelity Lodge of B nai 
Brith. This was also a social outlet for him and Kathryn, with lots of parties 
and conventions. 

When George got to know me better and realized that I was not a 
trouble maker, and was making a contribution to his business, he helped a 
lot to make and sign papers to bring Lilia to Los Angeles as a foreign stu¬ 
dent, which she was, in fact. At a later date, he used his contacts in the Jew¬ 
ish community to enable Lilia s parents, Jacob and Zofia Anisfeld, to get a 
visa to Canada from Paris. 

George liked to help us and his other friends, if it did not cost him 
too much. He was always short of money 

He played an important role in our life and we are very grateful to 
him and to Kathryn. 

George died much too early, in 1968, at age 72. Kathryn died in 
1982. They are both buried at Mount Sinai Cemetery, in Burbank. 
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MUSIC IN OUR LIFE 


When I was six years old and just started school in Berlin, the 
teacher gave me an insufficient grade in music. When my mother in¬ 
quired about this, the teacher explained that this was due to the fact that I 
would not sing in front of the class. After much convincing I decided to 
sing the beautiful Schubert s song The Linden Tree . I was declared very 
musical! 

My first violin was purchased at the well known KDW Department 
store in Berlin. My father was my first teacher. Soon I enrolled in the 
Stern s Conservatory and had a very good and a very nice teacher, a Ms. 
Engels. She played not only violin and viola, but also piano. She used to 
accompany me on the piano with me playing violin. 

When we moved from Berlin to Warsaw I enrolled in the class of a 
very well known violin teacher - Wilhelm Krysztal. At this point, I was 
eleven years old, and I started practicing seriously. In the next five years 
my violin playing became advanced. 

In 1939, the advent of war put a stop to the formal education. 

It was many years later, in 1982, that I started playing again on a 
regular basis. I was now into the Chamber Music, mostly string quartets 
and quintets. I was also playing regularly piano-violin sonatas and have 
been continuing this for 18 years. 

My wife, Lilia, and I have been attending concerts since our Paris 
days (1946-48). We have heard many of the greatest soloists of our time, 
many of them not here any more. We particularly enjoy concerts given by 
aspiring, promising, young artists who are not famous yet. Every year we 
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attend at least 35 classical music concerts. This has enriched our lives more 
than I can say. 

In our home, there is continuous classical music on the radio and 
also on television (satellite). 

In my case, the love of music is hereditary. My father, Emil, played 
violin, not very well, and also had a beautiful baritone voice. His sisters 
and brothers were very musical. This is why I consider this a very special 
gift which was given to me. We have tried to instill this love of music into 
our children and grandchildren, in some cases unfortunately, with a limited 
success. 


There is a beautiful, very moving song by Schubert An die 
Musik ; it is worth looking it up - it expresses our sentiments 
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